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The Confused Attack on 
Monetary Policy 


» LAST MONTH we criticized the sort of self-interested 
attack on monetary policy which Mr. Todgham of the Chrys- 
ler Corporation has recently been expounding. But not all the 
voices raised against the monetary authorities are devoted 
so exclusively to narrow sectional interests. Some are well- 
meaning — but confused. 

One issue on which there has been a good deal of confusion 
is whether monetary policy has in fact had any degree of 
success. After citing the rise in the cost of living index, 
some argue that tight money has failed, and that alternative 
policies are therefore necessary. This conclusion is too hasty. 
Monetary policy may have been slow to take hold of the 
situation, but there is no mistaking its bite at the present 
time. 

In the past twelve months, the increase in the supply 
of money has been very slight, and it has been decidedly less 
than the growth in total physical output. The pressure on 
prices has come from the rising rate of turnover of money, 
as business firms and individuals explored every available 
avenue for obtaining cash from those with temporarily idle 
balances. There is increasing evidence that these channels 
have been rather fully explored, and that not much further 
pressure on resources ¢an be anticipated from this direction. 
Considering the fact that the Gross National Product has 
increased by a staggering 20 per cent in only two years, and 
that only one-quarter of this increase represented higher 
prices, the record is not a bad one at all. The cost of living 
index is only 3/2 per cent higher than in 1954, and whole- 
sale prices are up only 5 per cent. This is scarcely comparable 
with the price inflations of 1946-48 and 1950-51. With most 
basic commodities now in quite plentiful supply, and with 
expanding industrial capacity in most lines where pressures 
have been strongest, there is every likelihood that basic 
inflationary forces are now under control, and that this will 
shortly be reflected in a levelling of the cost of living index. 

Another source of confusion arises from the failure of the 
critics of monetary policy to propose alternatives. Nearly 
everyone gives lip-service to the struggle against inflation, 
but a number of politicians and businessmen are not pre- 
pared to accept the restraints which this necessarily implies. 
It is pleasant to contemplate some form of anti-inflationary 
policy which hurts no one, even temporarily. But where is 
there such a policy? Mr. Diefenbaker would reduce the 
budget surplus, a proposal which would aggravate rather 
than alleviate the problem. 


Businessmen who dislike tight money should consider 
very carefully whether they prefer the alternatives of un- 
restrained inflation or a multiplicity of direct controls on 
business decisions. 

Much as we deplore the degree of confusion on monetary 
policy which exists at present, it is nevertheless true that the 
Bank of Canada’s officials are themselves partly responsible 
for it. Mr. Coyne has been somewhat less than frank in his 
dealings with the public, having affected an air of omni- 
competence which leaves ordinary mortals feeling wretchedly 
inadequate. The fact is that, in 1955, the business upturn 
developed with extraordinary speed and force, and that the 
central bank was a little tardy in appreciating the situation 
and in taking appropriate action. Had the central bank 
acknowledged this and explained its efforts to regain lost 
ground, it could have aroused the sympathies of all but 
the least charitable. For tardy though it was, the central 
bank was still quicker than nearly everyone else in recogniz- 
ing the approach of inflation. Mr. Coyne has displayed 
courage in taking decisive action, but this has not, unhappily, 
been accompanied by the courage to explain matters to the 
public in a thoroughly frank and straightforward manner. 


(Continued on back page ) 
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Coal Code 


The Ontario Hospital Insurance 


Proposal 


We seem now to have arrived at the third scene of the 
third (and surely, last) act of the Federal-Provincial Health 
Insurance Drama, with the usual thickening and confusion 
of the plot coming before the final dénouement, and the rival 
stars vying for the title of “Politician (Statesman) I’d Most 
Like to See Continue in Office’—not unmindful of the 
Applause Meter set to tally next June. 

Scene one of the act was the April, 1955, meeting of the 
Federal-Provincial Conference when, at the insistence of 
the provinces (starring Frost, and co-starring Douglas, 
Manning and Bennett) the subject of health insurance was 
placed on the agenda. 

Scene two starred Health Minister Martin as he announced 
the Federal Hospital Insurance Offer in January, 1956. 

Scene three opened three weeks ago when Premier Frost 
announced the Ontario proposal which was, he said, “within 
the four corners of the Federal offer.” 

Apparently the Federal Government is not as certain of 
this as is Mr. Frost, and in the interim, in the press, the 
House of Commons, and the Ontario Legislature, the ap- 
parently simple straightforward question “Does the national 
health plan get launched now?” has been obscured by some 
fast verbal footwork, some neat political jockeying, and the 
raising of what superficially seem to be irrelevant or neglig- 
ible details. 

Like a detective-mystery fan, we may find it worthwhile, 
just before the master detective unravels it for us, to re- 
examine the main threads of the plot. 

The Federal proposal of January, 1956, was essentially 
an offer to pay half the costs of hospital care insurance in 
Canada, with a cost-sharing formula that varied the Federal 
proportion from a low of 45 per cent in high cost provinces 
to as much as 71 per cent in the low cost provinces. 

This 1956 offer differs in two major respects from the 1945 
Health Insurance Proposal. Since it provides for only hospital 
benefits and, optionally, out-patient diagnostic benefits, it is 
a much reduced package from the comprehensive medical, 
hospital, diagnostic, dental, pharmaceutical, and nursing 
program of 1945. On the other hand the financial formula 
is more generous, for the proposal is to share actual costs, 
rather than estimated costs as in 1945. 

Attached to the 1956 offer, however, were two major 
conditions: first, Federal contributions would not be avail- 
able until programs were in operation in a majority of the 
provinces representing a majority of the population, and 
second, the program must be “universally available” to all 
residents. 

The first condition meant, in effect, no national program 
unless either Ontario or Quebec participated as one of the 
six. With Ontario, the fourth province to accept the Federal 
offer, there should now be no difficulty in meeting that 
requirement, particularly with an election year in Manitoba, 
and both the Conservatives and the C.C.F. leaders there 
having strongly urged that province’s participation. 

It is around the other condition, however, that the 
Ontario-Ottawa controversy has been raging, and while 
questions of principle, as well as genuine problems of ad- 
ministration are involved, these have been largely obscured 
by “Alice in Wonderland” semantics, ; 
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When the Federal government laid down the condition 
that the provincial hospital plans must be “universally avail- 
able” it apparently really meant to say, “there must be 
universal coverage,” or “the plans must be compulsory for 
all,” but apparently sensitive to Quebec’s views about 
Federally-imposed compulsion, chose the more innocuous 
phrase. 

The Ontario proposal takes Mr. Martin at his word, and 
says, in effect, the plan will be universally available from 
the beginning and will be made mandatory for one group 
after another as it becomes administratively feasible to do 
so, with the newly-established independent Hospital Services 
Commission of Ontario deciding the question of administra- 
tive feasibility. 

But from the Federal view this promise to perform is 
apparently net sufficient assurance. Said Mr. St. Laurent to 
Mr. Frost in the tabled correspondence—‘“the plan must be 
universally available in fact as well as law.” To which 
Mr. Frost replied, in effect, “It will be available!” 


While one can be fascinated by the inter-play of forces, 
and the display of political dexterity, (not only are the 
potential kudos great, but charges of “bad faith” and 
“stalling tactics” particularly dangerous in an election year), 
there must be a measure of sympathy for both viewpoints. 
After all, the Federal government is going to contribute 
large sums, nationally collected, to selected provinces. More- 
over, a principle is involved, a uniform rule to be uniformly 
applied to ten provinces. For Ontario, on the other hand, 
it is not only a matter of principle, but a tough administrative 
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job, as Frost has said, “of great magnitude.” It is five times 
the size of the administrative task in British Columbia, and, 
as he indicated in the Legislative Committee Hearings, Mr. 
Frost is not unmindful of the fact that the government that 
launched hospital insurance in B.C. is out of office, in large 
part the result of having tried to go too far too fast. 

The dispute is obviously more a question of timing than 
of fundamental disagreement. “How soon will it be com- 
pulsory for the bulk of the population?” is the basic 
question, with Mr. Martin saying ‘“‘when the program (and 
Federal sharing) begins,” and Frost saying “as rapidly as 
it is administratively possible to do so, but we’ll make no 
start at all unless Federal contributions are available from 
the beginning.” This is the issue, and it must be resolved. 


The curtain may have rung down on Act III by the time 
this appears in print. When it does come down, we shall have 
been reminded again that the birth of most great events is 
usually attended by great drama. 


Future of the Maritimes: 
A Dissenting View 

The Preliminary Report of the Royal Commission on 
Canada’s Economic Prospects comes as a jolt to those of 
us who have dared to hope that Canada might one day 
take a leading place among the nations of the world. Our 
hopes were based, we thought, upon our country’s economic 
prospects; but if the Commissioners are right those prospects 
are not very bright. So far as recent developments are 
concerned, the Report might have been written by any of 
the Royal Commissions appointed in the past quarter- 
century. There is little in its pages to suggest that the 
classic picture of Canada as a relatively poor land whose 
people are dependent upon the reluctant returns from fish- 
eries, farms and forests, sandwiched between a barren and 
inhospitable northland and an aggressive, self-centred neigh- 
bor to the south, has changed very much. 

While the overall assessment of Canada’s prospects is 
disappointing, the regional treatment, in some respects, seems 
even mure greatly lacking in imagination. More marked, 
perhaps, is the chapter on the Atlantic Provinces. Here the 
Cinderella myth is maintained to the last detail. Typical of 
the sort of thinking that pervades the Report is the listing 
among the region’s economic assets of an army camp in 
New Brunswick, while the development of a really impor- 
tant base-metal industry in the same province is ignored. 
Although the coal industry, not only in Nova Scotia but 
nearly everywhere else, is very sick, the Commissioners still 
look upon it as the basic industry of the region. As in past 
inquiries, variations of existing subsidies and subventions 
are suggested, but this Commission is the first to recommend 
in all seriousness that people should emigrate. And if such 
trifles as the suggestion that government purchasing might 
be decentralized are the only form of alleviation that the 
people down by the sea can expect, perhaps the sooner they 
move to Central Canada the better. 

Now, what are some of the things that the Commissioners 
have overlooked? 

The most significant geographical factor concerning the 
Atlantic Provinces is not merely that they are on the sea, 
but that they constitute a maritime region that is almost 
unique. 

Harbors by themselves cannot produce a prosperous 
economy, nor can harbors, plus only raw materials; but, 
as is being demonstrated at Kitimat and elsewhere, harbors 
plus power can build industries; and where, as in the Atlantic 
Provinces, harbors, plus power, plus raw materials, plus 
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geographical position exist, all the factors are present for 
the establishing of a flourishing economy. 

The development of the hydro-electric possibilities of the 
Hamilton River, in Labrador, is about to begin, which when 
completely harnessed will provide upwards of seven million 
horsepower. This can only be used to advantage in the 
regions surrounding the Gulf of St. Lawrence, considered 
here as an integral part of the Atlantic Provinces. New 
Brunswick has power resources still to be developed, and 
further power can be brought from the north shore of the 
St. Lawrence and Gulf. For sections of the region that cannot 
conveniently be reached from these sources, atomic energy 
will be available within a very few years. Thus there need 
be no lack of adequate power—even without harnessing the 
tides, which might also be done. 

Harbors as well situated ‘geographically as those being 
considered here need never suffer for lack of raw materials, 
but raw materials are close at hand. Irrespective of its 
merits or demerits as a power-source, coal, as raw material, 
has a great variety of uses. Great deposits of excellent 
hematite which can now be landed in the harbors of Atlantic 
Provinces at a minimum transportation cost, exist in Quebec- 
Labrador. Within the past few years, New Brunswick has 
become potentially a large producer of lead and zinc, as well 
as other metals; while one of the world’s great copper mines 
is already in production in Gaspé Peninsula; and in years 
to come the rich and varied mineral resources of Ungava 
will also be available. On the Island of Newfoundland, copper, 
lead, zinc and iron ore are now being mined. All are tributary 
to the harbors of the Atlantic Provinces. 

One factor essential to the establishment of an industrial 
economy not yet mentioned is capital. Little local capital 
exists, of course, but such is not necessary. Within the past 
decade, mostly within the past five years, séveral hundred 
million dollars have been invested (or pledged) in develop- 
ment projects in or tributary to the Atlantic Provinces by 
companies with headquarters in Canada, the United States, 
the United Kingdom and continental Europe. While evi- 
dently this has had no influence upon the Commissioners’ 
thinking, it can scarcely have failed to bring about some 
improvement in living conditions for considerable numbers 
of people in various parts of the region. This trend should 
continue. And when all the advantages which the Atlantic 
Provinces have to offer are considered, it would not be 
surprising if, for the first time since Confederation, the 
injunction, “Go West, Young Man,” could soon be reversed. 

D. M. LEBOURDAIS. 


Deutschland tiber Alles 


General Kammhuber’s demotion of the Battle of Britain 
to the role of a secondary engagement, his musing over 
Hitler’s strategic errors, and his glorification of the German 
armed forces follow the set pattern of immutable German 
aims and of the unchanged German character which all 
countries with the exception of Germany’s immediate neigh- 
bors are prone to forget. 

The success of the German invasion of Britain would have 
been rather problematic even if the Luftwaffe had been able 
to concentrate its forces in the manner desired by General 
Kammhuber. The Luftwaffe’s disastrous losses were double 
those suffered by the R.A.F., and the sea armada which on 
one or two occasions attempted to cross the Channel was 
beaten off (by a device—so the legend goes—similar to 
modern napalm bombs). The fury of the air attack on 
Britain in August and September, 1940, suggests that the 
picture of the battle now presented by General Kammhuber 
is deliberately distorted, that the Germans were actually 
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conducting an all-out attack. Why did the Chief of Staff 
of the budding West Germany’s air force make such a crude 
and tactless falsification? Does he believe that Germany 
was not defeated in World War II, because the Battle of 
Britain—which ultimately proved to be the beginning of 
the end—-was not attempted seriously? His blaming Hitler 
for the plight of the German armies is certainly not original. 
The theme is recurrent in the memoirs hitherto published 
by several of the German high-brass. It has the advantage of 
saving the record of uninterrupted German victories and of 
absolving the Germans from all responsibility for the crimes 
and errors of the Hitler era. The German military are 
inclined to argue that were it not for Hitler’s madness and 
ineptitude the Generals would have won the war and stopped 
the advance of Communism in Europe—a perfidious argu- 
ment, since the German attack on Poland in 1939 is the 
primary cause of the Communist domination in Central- 
Eastern Europe today. Incidentally, to the majority of the 
Germans a victorious war would have been morally justified, 
Hitler or no. Their moral turpitude prevents them now from 
seeing the kind of war they had actually waged. 

The probiem of the unhesitating obedience to Hitler— 
apparently mad and inept—on the part of the majority of 
Germans is an enigma which no German general has as yet 
been able to clarify. The natural reverence of Germans for all 
authority, their instinctive submission to force has probably 
played a decisive part. (General Kammhuber managed to 
remain in command of large air force units throughout the 
war despite occasional squabbles with the Fiihrer.) “Ger- 
mans,” said Clemenceau, “are above all enamoured of force 
and seldom miss the opportunity to say so: they differ from 
Latin peoples in that their foremost preoccupation with 
force is how to use it.” 


Culture Without Pain 


If the family gets a windfall nobody should criticise them 
for splurging on a few luxuries. This seems to be the principle 
of domestic economy Mr. St. Laurent had in mind when, foot 
in mouth, he told Parliament that the hundred million dollars 
to finance the Canada Council had come from the inheritance 
taxes on two unusually large estates. The deaths of I. W. 
Killam and Sir James Dunn, both exceptional practitioners 
of the gentle art of accumulation, had given the government 
unexpected revenue which ii felt justified in spending on 
culture. The poetic justice of providing for the Canada 
Council from a posthumous levy on two wealthy men who 
had given little to the arts in their wills was implied in 
Mr. St. Laurent’s remarks. What finer arrangement could 
be made? The Canada Council costs you and me nothing 
and it helps balance the scales of justice. 

Perhaps the Prime Minister was carried away while 
playing his favorite role of benign, wise Uncle Louie. The 
tax monies from these two estates went, of course, into the 
common pot, were Liberally stirred in by Mr. Harris’ as- 
sistants and were thereafter lost in the witches’ brew of 
national revenue. The implication that they were earmarked 
for the Canada Council was undoubtedly a minor conceit 
rather than the announcement of a major change in the 
method of handling tax revenues. When we consider that the 
pot contained 4.4 billion dollars, it is apparent that the 
government used a very small dipper. The money, never- 
theless, came from your pocket and mine, and the mis- 
representation seems a little silly. The Prime Minister 
evidently believes that the spending of money on the arts 
must be painless if it is to be acceptable, a dubious proposi- 
tion and an irrelevant consideration in view of the size and 
docility of his majority. 

P.J.G. 
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Canadian Calendar 


® British Columbia’s vital forest industry is suffering from 
increasing difficulty in holding or finding foreign markets. 
High ocean freight rates are threatening its important British 
market, and the U.S. market has been reduced because of 
the U.S. credit restriction on home construction. 


® Canadian farm income took an upturn in 1956 after 
several years of decline. Cash received by farmers from 
farm crop sales and from participation payments on past 
crops rose about 8 per cent over 1955, which had the highest 
figure ($2,600 million) since 1953. 


®@ Immigration to Canada in 1956 is expected to total 
between 164,000 and 165,000, the highest since 1953. The 
post-war record was 194,391 in 1951; this had fallen to 
109,946 in 1955. The largest number of immigrants to arrive 
in Canada in any one year was 500,000 in 1913. 


®@ Canada’s gift of $2,000,000 in assistance to Ceylon has 
been hailed jubilantly in Colombo, where government circles 
say that this timely help from Canada has averted the com- 
plete standstill of its economic improvement program. 


@ Estimates tabled in the House of Commons for the fiscal 
year 1957-58 (beginning April 1) show that the Government 
plans to spend at least $5,220,166,000 in those twelve 
months, a record for a peacetime year. 


®@ Walter L. Gordon, chairman of the Royal Commission on 
Canada’s Economic Prospects told the Canadian Club of 
Toronto that Canadians 25 years from now may live in an 
era of conformity, doing and seeing the same things, driving 
the same kind of cars, living in the same kind of houses and 
thinking the same kind of thoughts. He could not see the 
times producing a reassuring crop of critics and debunkers 
and people who are independent and individualistic in their 
thinking and in their approach to life. “It is hard to see,” 
he concluded, “where they are to come from in this com- 
fortable, complacent and conforming age.” 


®@ With revenues 17.8 per cent higher than in 1955, the 
Federal Government rolled up a surplus of $361,100,000 
in the nine months ending Dec. 31, 1956. This surplus is 
more than six times the size of the one reported on Dec. 31, 
1955. 


@ A total of 9,913 Hungarian immigrants had arrived at 
points across Canada up to Jan. 25. Ontario took 3,382, 
Quebec 3,099, British Columbia 1,310, Manitoba 1,013, 
Alberta 684, Saskatchewan 207, the Maritimes 118. Canada 
is committed to bring more than 25,000 Hungarian refugees 
to this country. 


@ The interest rate on personal savings accounts will be 
raised to 234 from 2% per cent effective Feb. 1, 1957, the 
Canadian Bankers’ Association announced on Jan. 28, The 
increase, third in the last six months, will boost the rate 
to its highest point since November, 1934. 


@ The consumers’ price index at January 1 stood at 120.3, 
a slight decrease from 120.4 a month earlier. Drops in food 
and clothing prices during December outweighed increases 
in other components. 

@ Canada’s motor vehicle industry established a new peak 
for January production of passenger cars and trucks. The 
output was 45,739 units, 54 per cent higher than last year’s 
29,671 units. Passenger cars broke all records for January 
rising to 39,236 units, compared with 24,721 a year ago 
and the previous high of 32,278 in 1954. 


®@ The total of construction awards for January was 42 per 
cent below the record high reached in January, 1956. Resi- 
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dential contracts dropped to $21,192,400 from $95,571,100 
a year ago. Industrials gained, however, about $6,000,000. 


@ A 40,000-square-mile area in north-central British Colum- 
bia is to be developed by the Wenner-Gren Foundation, 
headed by the Swedish financier Wenner-Gren. A pulp-mill, 
saw-mills, hydro-electric power units, townsites, roads, hos- 
pitals and schools are included in the scheme. Prince George 
will be the gateway to the area. 


@ Regina is building what is destined to be one of the most 
spacious art-galleries in Canada and the largest between 
Toronto and Vancouver. This building was provided for in 
the will of the late Norman Mackenzie, a member of Regina’s 
legal fraternity since early days. It will house his collection 
of art objects, which he also left to the city, and which is 
very valuable; including 40 drawings of old masters and 
Chinese and Egyptian sculptures. The structure will be two 
storeys high and will have accommodation for travelling 
exhibits, permanent exhibits from the Mackenzie collection 
and additional works the gallery hopes to add to its 
collection. 


© Dividend payments by Canadian firms for the first two 
months of 1957 are running 17 per cent ahead of the same 
period of 1956 ($115,870,607 against $98,979,306). 

@ Canadians last year set a record in new-car buying— 
406,663 units with retail value of $1,124,788,000. Numeric- 
ally, sales were up 5 per cent over 1955 figures, and their 
value was up 10 per cent. 





London Diary 


® A VERY UNUSUAL orange came my way a fortnight 
ago. I kept the apricot-pink wrapping paper printed in blue 
with the words: “Jaffas — Yakhin — Selected Seedless — 
Produce of Israel.” 

The fact that it came from Israel was of no significance 
whatsoever, the Chaplain-in-Chief of the Royal Air Force 
remarked as he tossed it up to me. Let it not be supposed 
that senior chaplains of the Services normally go around 
chucking oranges to stray journalists. I was one of many 
on the press stand—an improvised affair roughly assembled 
from builder’s planks and lengths of scaffolding steel. And 
the occasion was the dedication of the bells of a Christian 
church. So I couldn’t help thinking that the provenance of 
the oranges and lemons was significant in a way. 

The church of St. Clement Danes, the Oranges-and- 
Lemons church, stands on an island site just outside the 
City of London boundary, opposite the Law Courts in the 
Strand. The last time I was inside the church was around 
Easter, 1940, to witness the wedding of an old friend. At that 
time it presented very much the appearance of when it was 
built, in the 1680’s, to Wren’s design. (The earlier church 
had been burnt down in the Great Fire of London). 

The bells from its graceful belfry could still be heard 
singing the ancient rhyme of the London parishes: 
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Oranges and lemons 

Say the bells of St. Clements. 
You owe me five farthings 

Say the bells of St. Martins. 
When will you pay me? 

Say the bells of Old Bailey. 
When I grow rich 

Say the bells of Shoreditch ... 

Little more than a year later they were heard in a last 
desperate clamor as they crashed down to silence. The 
church was among the many hit in the savage German 
bombing of May, 1941. Those of the bells that were not 
cracked by their fall were cracked by the water from the 
firemen’s hoses, except for the old Sanctus bell, made for 
the pre-Wren church back in the sixteenth century and 
seemingly bearing a charmed life. 

For most of sixteen years they have remained silent while 
only the shabby notice-board reminded passers-by that this 
was the Church of St. Clement Danes, Clare Market and 
Drury Lane District, Church of Dr. Samuel Johnson, Official 
Church of Australia, Church of the Flowersellers, of the 
London Devonians, of the Legion of Frontiersmen, of the 
West London Oddfellows. But in the meantime it has become 
the Church of the Royal Air Force and £125,000 has been 
raised to restore it for the purpose. It is expected to be 
finished by April next year, the fortieth anniversary of the 
R.A.F. In it will be preserved the complete R.A.F. Memorial 
in twelve books containing the names of all the fallen in both 
wars. 

Bits of the ancient facade have been built into the 
reconstructed church. A handful of dusty ivy clings to the 
top of a drainpipe. The walls and the bell tower stand 
four-square again. But before the roof could go on, the new 
bells had to be raised. Hence the service of dedication in the 
pale sunlight of a cold wintry day. 

At 11.10 there was nothing much to be seen but the 
R.A.F. flags fluttering from either side of the building and 
the odd appearance of the ‘porch’, an ad hoc arrangement 
of scaffolding and canvas wreathed with oranges and lemons 
and evergreen branches. Coming closer one saw the bells, 
upturned on the paving of the forecourt. Only the old 
Sanctus bell stood apart, right way up and crowned with 
narcissus and daffodils besides the golden fruit and greenery. 

The new bells were cast from the old ones by the same 
Whitechapel foundry that made them originally, together 
with an additional one to enable the Oranges-and-Lemons 
tune to be played correctly over the full range of an octave 
and a fourth. They stood in a horseshoe, the great tenor bell 
presently to be named “Boom” (which was the nickname 
of the late Lord Trenchard) at the southern prong of the 
horseshoe and at the northern prong the silver-voiced 
“Fabian” (the name chosen by the bell casters in honor 
of a famous campanologist). 

At either side of the porch were cases of fruit, oranges 
opposite Fabian and lemons opposite Boom, the top case 
of each opened and the fruits piled in bright pyramids. 
These were the gift of the importing firm which in past 
years always presented the fruit at the traditional children’s 
service—for this is the district of Covent Garden, the central 
fruit and flower market as well as the Opera. 

At 11.15 a small company of R.A.F. police took up 
position, strung out wide apart. Next came Miss Wilson, 
from whom I used to buy flowers at the top of Norfolk 
Street just across the way years and years ago—getting on 
for eighty and looking as though she was fit for a long time 
yet at her trade. She held a bouquet of tea roses and aspara- 
gus fern, for presentation to Lady Trenchard. At 11.40 
twenty small children from the School of St. Clement Danes 
appeared, clutching the Order of Service sheets. Alongside 
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them were two school caps and regulation blue raincoats 
and grey stockings signifying secondary education. But the 
twenty, not unduly well scrubbed, were wearing anything 
from a duffel coat to a green pebble tweed with velvet 
collar and a brushed wool bonnet in a quite different shade 
of green. 

By now members of the Air Council had arrived, one 
woman among the top brass and the civilian high hats. Mr. 
George Ward, the new Secretary for Air was there, the 
Permanent Under-Secretary, parish representatives and rep- 
resentatives of the men who had done the work of rebuilding 
and recasting the bells. 

11.50. The son of the chief caster hit a test strike on the 
tenor bell. It reverberated for a full minute and brought 
onlookers to the pavements where they stood, a small decor- 
ous crowd with the sun on their faces in front of the Law 
Courts and a few on the southern side by the makeshift press 
stand where the sun on their backs made up for their cold 
feet. 

Another few minutes and the clergy emerged from inside 
the church, white surpliced with splashes of crimson, as the 
strokes of twelve were hand struck on the upturned tenor 
bell with the Latin inscription round its rim: Olim de coelis 
ruina hodie in coelis laetitia—once from the heavens came 
ruin, today in the heavens there is a peal of joy. The Chap- 
lain-in-Chief of the R.A.F., Canon A. S. Giles, took his stand 
at the open end of the horseshoe for the brief service of 
dedication. 

After that came the naming of the bells, starting with the 
Chief of Air Staff, Air Marshal Sir Dermot Boyle, laying 
his hand on the tenor bell and saying “I name this bell 
‘Boom’ ”. When all had received their names, Faithful, Boy, 
Dan, William, Samuel, Henry, Antony, Tom, Dunstan and 
Fabian, the Canon asked the caster to ring the old peal, 
and ‘Oranges and Lemons’ chimed joyfully across the Strand 
for the first time since the disaster of war. 

Then the Air Chief Marshal and the Chaplain-in-Chief 
proceeded to distribute the oranges and lemons to the school- 
children who held back, shyly or politely, until one of each 
was thrust into either hand and the photographers swooped 
down to pose them against the bells. There were more than 
enough, so the Air Chief Marshal tossed some to the R.A.F. 
lads on duty, and the Chaplain-in-Chief shared out the 
others among the public and the press. 

So that is how I came to have my rather special orange. 
And I do think, with all the citrous fruits from Brazil and 
Morocco and Spain and South Africa about, it was note- 
worthy that this large, perfect, juicy orange came from 
Israel. STELLA HARRISON, Feb. 5, 1957. 


A Visit to Communist 


China 


John Lee 
® DELEGATIONS HAVE BECOME almost as important 
a business in China as the tourist trade in Canada. In the 
seven years since the revolution, the Chinese government 
has developed elaborate techniques of displaying their 
progress to best advantage. When the All-China Federation 
of Democratic Youth, an organization containing representa- 
tives of Christian youth in China, as well as Communists 
and Buddhists, issued an invitation for an “International 
Delegation” last year, I had the opportunity of joining the 
trek of 60,000 foreigners a year now visiting China. 

The delegation was an experience in itself, containing 
as it did twenty-nine young people from twenty-one nations. 
We were eight communists, six Christians (including three 
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Lutheran priests) and assorted social democrats, Arab 
nationalists, Buddhists and artists (with no apparent politics 
or religion). We spoke eleven different languages, and needed 
interpreters whenever we assembled, not only to understand 
the Chinese, but each other. 

I expected to receive a carefully guided tour of China, 
but I was wrong. A Canadian friend who went on a delega- 
tion to China two years ago had warned me not to walk 
in the streets alone, because of resentment against whites. 
He described the obliging method of treating delegates with 
gifts and very few answers to questions, and listed objects 
I would not be permitted to photograph. “All film must be 
developed before you leave China” he added. 

For us, there were few gifts, and most of us were pleased 
that this rather embarrassing technique had been omitted. 
Instead there were cars at our service to go anywhere . . 
even to the embassy to get the foreign news when the 
Chinese began covering the Hungarian events from their 
own point of view. I wandered about streets taking photos 
at will, and brought back all film undeveloped. I got direct 
answers to many questions and never found resentment even 
in back street shops. Perhaps because ours was the first 
delegation of its type, we received special treatment, but in 
any case we were permitted some startling experiences, in- 
cluding a four-hour interview with Teng Hsiao Ping, vice 
premier of China, a visit to a prison for cgunter-revolution- 
aries, and separate travel arrangements for individuals with 
special interests. . 

There is a Chinese proverb: “To see once is better than 
to hear a thousand times,” and we acted accordingly. Moving 
from Peking to industrial Manchuria, then south via Tientsin 
to Shanghai and finally Canton, we exhausted ourselves 
and our interpreters in long days of enquiry into the life 
of the people. We went in many directions according to our 
individual interests, Christians specializing in the Church 
in China, the Arabs, in economic development, the Com- 
munists, in polite acceptance of whatever the Chinese 
suggested. 

I spoke to most Chinese through an interpreter, Pan Shih 
Chiang, who accompanied me most of the time. We became 
fast friends. Pan could speak English as well as I, so our 
discussions ranged from education and childhood to Stalin- 
ism and Hungary to Christianity and materialism. Though 
only 21, he is an unselfish and devoted Communist . . . an 
example of the youth who have found a meaning in life 
through the party. 

With Christians, I never used a non-Christian interpreter 
. .. a bilingual Christian accompanied me when necessary, 
and because so many Chinese Christian leaders are western- 
educated, we often used English directly. With Catholics, I 
found my French useful. 

I was surprised to find the Church in as fortunate a 
position as it is. Not only do Christians enjoy extensive 
freedom of worship in regular services and weekday prayer 
meetings; they are also able to conduct conferences, ad- 
minister a national organization of Y.M.C.A.’s and 
Y.W.C.A.’s (impossible in Czechoslovakia and Russia), 
raise funds, operate a publishing house and Bible society, and 
exchange delegations with foreign countries. I found Chris- 
tian ministers in Shanghai in possession of some of the latest 
theological writings of the west, though on the whole the 
Church is striving to build its own theology free from 
“western” influences. 

The Catholic church, while enjoying the same freedoms, 
is nevertheless under great strain. Communists look much 
more suspiciously on a movement with strong external con- 
nections. Since the Bishops of Peking and Shanghai, one 
arrested and the other self-exiled, have not been replaced, 
the church has no spokesmen in the two major cities. When 
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a Bishop of the Anglican church was imprisoned several 
years ago, the church calmly appointed a new one. While 
I was in Shanghai the government announced that the 
Bishop was freed, thus putting his successor in an embar- 
rassing situation. 

These arrests point up the limitations on the freedom of 
the churches, or for that matter, any Chinese. Freedom of 
worship is one thing, but political activity is quite another. 
Expression of opinion contrary to the “Common Program” 
of socialist development is counter-revolutionary activity. 
As a result, a foreign visitor can-never get a direct answer 
from a Christian on his opinions about unresolved conflict 
between Marxism and Christianity as ways of life. The 
official political outlook of the church consists in supporting 
socialism as a means of improving the life of the people, and 
the peace movement as an essential witness even if Com- 
munist-inspired. This is not said in criticism—the Chinese 
Christians must adapt to survive. 

Restriction is not the only problem according to Christian 
leaders there: confusion and doubt derive much more from 
the challenge of Communism. The Christian must ask some 
rather fundamental questions about how he differs from the 
non-Christian, when a movement of outspoken atheists mani- 
fests real love for the people, and bears fruit in economic 
progress, vastly improved health conditions, education of the 
masses in reading and writing, modern housing for ordinary 
working people, and a revolution in public morality. 

The latter troubles Christians most. Material progress 
could be expected, but the Communists have also given the 
Chinese people a new spirit of hope and enthusiasm. 
Gambling, prostitution, corruption in government and ter- 
rorism by the army are greatly reduced. The honesty of the 
public is amazing. I found shops without shutters at night 
and unattended book-stalls in railway stations with boxes 
for payment. This, in a land where one missionary friend 
described to me how his jeep had been stolen over a six-foot 
garden wall, and another how students cut pages from books 
in bookstores, forcing the owner to hire enough staff to keep 
a close eye on every customer. In 1948 Shanghai was rife 
with theft and prostitution. The government had licensed 
eight hundred houses with four thousand prostitutes, and 
the police estimated that at least that number again operated 
illegally. Today most of the prostitutes have been given 
medical treatment and trained for factory or furm work. 

In describing the life of a quarter of the world’s popula- 
tion, no sweeping generalizations are justified. “Every state- 
ment about China must be coupled with its contradictory”. 
one observer put it. Thus the observation that the thousands 
of beggars in the cities have vanished must be coupled with 
the fact that there are thousands of under-employed who eke 
out a bare living, and avoid the police scrutiny by apparently 
selling small articles. Men squat on sidewalks selling peanuts, 
bananas or peppers, colorful socks, envelopes or even post- 
cards. The Christian leader who travelled to western Europe 
last year must be matched with the man I met by accident 
in Canton, who had preferred to stubbornly resist the gov- 
ernment for six years in his demand to be allowed to go to 
his family in Hong Kong rather than bring them into China. 

Yet, as an all-powerful, efficient, honest and very hard- 
working web of government draws the Chinese people into 
a single nation for the first time in a thousand years, some 
common patterns begin to emerge. Economic construction, 
abolition of illiteracy, and certain techniques of social or- 
ganization are among them. 

Industrialization is rightly seen by the Chinese as their 
only hope of raising the impoverished masses from the level 
of mud walls and thatched roofs, handcarts and donkeys, thin 
clothing and meagre food. The new state factories are, con- 
sequently, much more than mere centres of production of 
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textiles or engines, electric lamps or machine lathes. The 
factory is a community, complete with dormitories for single 
workers and flats for families with central heating, indoor 
plumbing and gas plates for cooking, a co-operative market, 
schools, recreational facilities, dining halls, nursery and 
clinic. The whole life of the peasant-become-worker is in- 
volved. After working hours he is involved in study and 
planned recreation. “Too many meetings” has replaced the 
former complaint of “too many taxes.” The factory com- 
munity is planned to produce a generation of enthusiastic 
Communist workers as the basis of the new social order. 
The trade union is a planned instrument for education and 
for stimulating production rather than a worker-organized 
means of asserting rights. The worker who fails to fit into 
the new scheme of things loses job, home, school for his 
children, and neighbors at one blow. 

On the other hand, I found Christian workers in the new 
housing developments, and local churches for worship. I 
found a rare spirit of community, a recognition of man’s 
dependence on man, often lacking in the modern suburbs 
of North America. 

The literacy program is national and revolutionary in 
scope. A visit to a side-street class one evening in Shanghai 
found five delegates watching a secondary school student 
teaching her neighbors in a room donated free by a Christian 
housewife. Though instruction was in the Shanghai dialect, 
the Peking dialect is becoming more widespread, and the 
characters have been extensively simplified. Arabic numerals 
are used everywhere. These are but preliminary steps in the 
projected latinization of the language. Such a change is 
essential both for bureaucratic government and modern in- 
dustry. Filing is immensely complicated in Chinese charac- 
ters, a telegram must be coded by numbers, a typewriter is 
an unwieldy instrument with two thousand or more charac- 
ters, and a newspaper or book must often be set by hand. 

But, being a sociologist by training, I was most interested 
in the social techniques behind the revolution. I have already 
described one, the factory community. Equally important is 
the local street or village committee. In Shanghai I talked 
with leaders of street committees and discovered that they 
were expected to control and manipulate their neighbors in 
a variety of ways. 

Each street of fifteen to twenty-five families is organized as 
a group and elects a committee of five or so persons. These 
committees in turn elect representatives to a district council 
covering some fifteen hundred families. Each local committee 
controls rationing of grain, cloth and cooking fuel, water 
and electric supply (there being only one meter for each 
street), sanitation and health conditions, even to the point of 
fortnightly inspection of every home. Family and neighbor- 
hood quarrels may come to the committee for action. Literacy 
classes are held. Prostitutes are reported to the police for 
arrest and reform. So are counter-revolutionaries, which may 
mean anyone acting out of the ordinary or failing to attend 
“spontaneous demonstrations” arranged by the committees. 
Wall newspapers are maintained, newspapers are read aloud 
for the benefit of illiterates at reading groups, and current 
events are discussed and a “correct point of view” deter- 
mined, with the assistance of higher leaders, of course. 

Another visit in Shanghai illuminated a rather different 
social technique probably peculiar to China. We called on 
Mr. L. F. Lung, a capitalist manager of a textile company 
in which the government now owns 50 per cent of the shares. 

“At the time of the Liberation”, he began, “I was afraid 
of the Communist party, and escaped with my family to 
Hong Kong. In August I heard that nothing was wrong 
in Shanghai and I came back to see conditions here”. He 
went on to describe how with government loans and orders 
he had rehabilitated his company. “At the time of the first 
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state contracts we were not aware that this was the way 
to state capitalism .... We came to know that socialism 
was the only way for us. We held a meeting of shareholders 
and managers and decided to apply for joint ownership.” 
(The system of 50 per cent government ownership of shares 
applied to all capitalist companies in China as a result of 
a ‘wave of requests’ by owners). “But the government 
was very careful and wanted to make sure our application 
was voluntary (!) so it was not approved until September, 
1955. Of course we were overjoyed when it was approved.” 


While the reasons for Mr. Lung’s joy are a little difficult 
for a westerner to understand, he has grounds for quiet 
satisfaction in still owning his house and car and receiving 
an assured 5 per cent profit on his investment each year. 


As a university graduate I was especially interested in a 
visit to Peking University, and spent most of an afternoon 
in the library, attempting to discover what range of politi- 
cal and sociological opinion is available to the student. 
After having done the same at Prague, where I found very 
little non-Marxist writing, I expected much the same at 
Peking. Again I was surprised. The newly-announced official 
policy of “Let many flowers blossom, let many schools of 
thought contend” seemed to be already in force. For the 
6 per cent of the university students who could read English 
(taught as a second language in some high schools, though 
Russian is favored) there were books such as H. G. Wells’ 
Outline of History, Max Weber’s Protestant Ethic and the 
Spirit of Capitalism, Bertrand Russell’s What I Believe, and 
recent periodicals such as the Masses and Mainstream, a 
copy of which contained an article by G. D. H. Cole. Non- 
Communist professors trained in America (but who volun- 
tarily took Thought Reform Courses to re-orient their atti- 
tude to the revolution) teach Keynesian economics and 
Kantian and Hegelian philosophy. Teng Hsiao Ping 
astounded us by announcing that the government plans to 
publish the works of Chiang Kai Shek for study in China 
this year. Obviously the Communists are satisfied that their 
regime is solidly enough established to permit some freedom 
in academic discussion. 

Today’s university student, however, got his background 
in Marxism-Leninism at an earlier and more formative age, 
in secondary school. During a visit to a high school in 
Peking delegates questioned the principal on curriculum, and 
on the subject called “political knowledge” in particular. 
Its aim is to “give the student an awareness of the most 
scientific approach in political matters.” 


In the world of art and culture, we found “socialist real- 
ism” intruding, but not endangering the traditional forms. 
There is a new “poster art” featuring fat healthy babies, 
smiling Mao’s happy workers and conniving American spies. 
There are new songs, most with a military swing, pouring 
forth from loudspeakers in trains, streets and: even floating 
over the fields of co-operative farms we visited. A new film 
industry, paradoxically, produces exotically beautiful ver- 
sions of ancient Chinese stcries. For the average Chinese, 
folk song, opera, and acrobatics are available at low cost 
in new “Palaces of Culture”. 


Walking in the streets of the larger cities is an adventure 
in color, form and movement. Thousands of bicycles trans- 
port people and goods. The occasional truck or car blasts its 
way through the tangled traffic with its horn. Donkeys with 
little bags tied to their back legs to prevent littering of the 
streets pull overloaded carts while drivers tug at ropes to 
help their weary beasts. Almost every street is lined with 
shops, while tradesmen carrying wares on bamboo poles 
over their shoulders announce their coming with a variety of 
specialized sounds. Most of the people appear to be well 
clothed, healthy and very busy. Sturdy children follow 
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curiously the strange “long-nose” walking in narrow back 
streets taking photographs. 

At each station the delegates disembark from the train 
into a crowd of singing young people. Bouquets of flowers 
are thrust forward by shy, beautiful girls. Abandoning cyni- 
cal suspicions about “spontaneous welcomes” we walk arm- 
in-arm to waiting buses and are whisked away to comfortable 
hotel rooms with hot tea ready in thermos bottles and 
cigarettes on the bedside tabie. In the evening there is a 
banquet or a party or a visit to the local opera or theatre. 
If it is a party, there will be acrobatic and musical perform- 
ances for us by young people, then we will be called upon 
to sing folk songs from our native lands. Then dancing 
.. . fox trots, waltzes and even tangoes expertly done by 
Chinese students and young workers. If it is a banquet, 
there will be Christian leaders, Y.M.C.A. officials and 
ministers, to greet the Christian delegates and talk with them. 
There will be countless toasts to friendship between each 
course of succulent food, and once again we abandon our- 
selves to a “good time”, leaving analytic thought to the 
next morning. 

Whether or not the visit fulfilled the purpose of the 
Chinese who arranged it, the experience will be remembered 
by the twenty-nine young people as testimony to the pos- 
sibility of communication and real friendship across the 
highest barriers that separate man from man. During the 
train and bus travel Hungary and Suez, Stalinism and im- 
perialism, free press and propaganda, were the subjects of 
constant friendly argument in our miniature U.N. Occasion- 
ally the undercurrent of strain between Egyptian and 
British delegates, between Communist and non-Communist, 
came to the surface, only to be smoothed over by smiling 
hosts. Probably the constant example of politeness of the 
Chinese, more than anything else, preserved decorum, so 
that even our toasts to peace seemed only slightly bizarre. 


Motion Picture 


Production in Canada 


E. S. Coatsworth 


® MOTION PICTURE PRODUCTION in Canada, like 
novel writing and acting in television dramas, finds itself 
caught up today in the heady currents of the new Canadian 
nationalism. This statement is more or less true of those 
who are involved in some aspect of film production but it is 
most especially true of those whose chief interest in films lies 
in talking about them. It should also be added, at the outset, 
that most of those who discuss motion-picture production 
think only in terms of the traditional entertainment feature. 

I suppose the same reasons which explain why feelings of 
nationalism in Canada are greater in 1957 than in 1947 
and much greater than in 1937 will explain the increase in 
interest in the arts in Canada over the same decades. The 
latter, no doubt, serve to articulate the former and give 
them form, but such things — beyond recognising their 
existence—are beyond the scope of this article. It will suffice 
to observe that whereas twenty years ago few people beyond 
a handful of professionals could see any reason for a specific- 
ally Canadian film-production industry, today, it seems, 
few people care to suggest that we should not have our own 
production industry. 

Nationalism apart, television has probably been respons- 
ible, in the more recent years at any rate, for the feeling 
that Canada should have its own film production. We 
produce television dramas—so why can’t we produce dramas 
on film? This is the feeling of many to whom the word “film” 
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or “movie” means simply the entertainment feature, and 
it is unfortunate that their definition is such a limited one, 
for in the broader sense Canada has had a motion-picture 
industry since before World War One. In the interests of 
explaining the present state of this industry it will be 
worthwhile casting a glance over our past accomplishments. 

Canadian ciné-craftsmen have been exploring their own 
country under the aegis of both governmental and private 
enterprise agencies. In the former category, the Exhibits and 
Publicity Bureau of the Department of Trade and Commerce 
was set up in 1914 to assist in promoting overseas trade. 
It was re-organized in 1921 to serve the needs of the 
Canadian government as such under the name Canadian 
Government Motion Picture Bureau. Both before and after 
the introduction of sound many extremely competent films 
were produced—including such landmarks in the history 
of film making as “Canada’s Maple Industry” and J. B. 
Scott’s “Heritage”. Unfortunately the depression dried up 
the sources of funds, and Canadian governmental production 
languished until the day of the extraordinary revitalization 
which came about with the formation of the National Film 
Board in 1939. 

Private enterprise producers fared somewhat better during 
the lean years of the depression, in part because of the 
stability of Associated Screen News, truly a pioneer Cana- 
dian company which is now able to look back over thirty-five 
years of continuous production. This record was made 
possible by the inspiration and work of such producers— 
now veterans—as Gordon Sparling, who is still with the 
company in an executive position. In addition to producing 
Canada’s first sound film, “Rhapsody in Two Languages”, 
Sparling helped launch the “Canadian Cameos”, the nation’s 
first series of informational films designed to present Cana- 
diana to Canadians. 

Although it is not generally known, a great many little 
companies came into existence in Canada to produce films 
—features and otherwise—during the twenties and thirties. 
These included Bruce Bairnsfather’s productions at Trenton, 
and Central Films’ four years of feature production for 
the British market, among others. Many of these companies 
were ill-fated, especially those which concentrated on feature 
production. On the other hand those which tended to special- 
ize in the documentary type of film, whether they achieved 
financial success or not, made an enormous contribution to 
the development of this type of film, which was not actually 
named until John Grierson termed it “documentary” in the 
late thirties. Studios in such widely separated cities as 
Vancouver, Montreal, and Ottawa were unknowingly making 
simultaneous use of new techniques, techniques which 
brought the drama of real life to the documentary, thereby 
establishing Canada’s part in the development of this type 
of film. Public recognition, however. did not become general 
until the productions of the National Film Board achieved 
wide distribution during World War Two and after. 


The documentary has had an equally remarkable history 
since the war. As in its pioneer days, Canada has shared 
in this growth in large measure. The growth can be attributed 
to an increase in appreciation of the role of the documentary 
in the community. Specifically, educational institutions and 
systems of all types have joined the armed services and 
industry in utilizing documentaries for audio-visual educa- 
tion, both for teaching particular techniques and in pre- 
senting general surveys on a wide variety of subjects. 
Further, business and industrial organizations, as well as 
trade associations and the like, have realized the value of 
the informational film in “telling their story” to the public 
at large, a story which may describe particular processes but 
which usually links the services or processes described to the 
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community at large. This type of film, which is not to be 
confused with the straight advertising film, is generally 
described as a “public relations” or “institutional advertis- 
ing” film and has gained a legitimate place among producers 
and viewers alike. An important factor in the development 
of the documentary, whether for purely educative purposes 
or not, has been the establishing of “markets”, or of distribu- 
tion patterns which ensure that a film worthy of the name, 
once produced, will be seen by the people it was intended to 
be seen by, and thereby serve its purpose. This distribution 
pattern has been made possible both by the National Film 
Board and by a number of private distribution companies 
set up for the. purpose. 

Up to now we have omitted to name the greatest stimula- 
tor of documentary or informational film production in 
Canada in recent years: television. Every television station 
in Canada, and at the moment of writing there are thirty-one 
English-language and eight French-language stations, pre- 
sents its own local news on film and at least an occasional 
“feature” on film, a venture which may describe local hap- 
penings or conditions in some detail. But, in the main, the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, through its television 
network programming structure, has been the greatest en- 
courager and user of Canadian informational films. In addi- 
tion to its highly organized apparatus which brings local, 
national, and international news to home screens by means 
of film, the Corporation also commissions film-producing 
bodies to make special informational series. The NFB, for 
example, regularly produces the series “Perspective,” has 
produced “inserts” for “Country Calendar,” and has pro- 
duced a number of special one-occasion features. Chetwynd 
Films has produced several informational series for children’s 
television programs, and any number of private producers 
have contributed to such series as “Graphic” and “Here 
And There.” The Corporation also, on occasion, produces 
films for its own use, but more important, probably, have been 
its efforts to.co-ordinate the work of a growing number of 
private producers. 

We left feature film production (using once again the 
“movie” definition, and not the newsman’s definition of 
“feature”’) back in the days before World War Two. On this 
side of the ledger Canada’s story has not been nearly as 
bright. There have been a few entirely “native” productions, 
but in the main, our record has been that of co-operators—- 
we have co-operated with people who have come from 
abroad to make films in Canada. Michael Powell and 
Emeric Pressburger, for example, shot most of “Forty-Ninth 
Parallel” (starring Leslie Howard and Laurence Olivier) 
in Canada; “The Great Waltz” (Bing Crosby) was shot on 
location at Banff; “Captains Of The Clouds” (James Cag- 
ney) was shot in various parts of Ontario; “I Confess” was 
shot by Alfred Hitchcock in Quebec City; and “Commando 
Strikes At Dawn,” a Canadian story, was produced by 
ex-Canadian Lester Cowan in Canada. It should also be 
remembered that the late Robert Flaherty (Canadian- 
educated) made the first of his now famous feature- 
documentaries in the Canadian north. 

Since World War Two we have seen “Bush Pilot,” “Whis- 
pering City,” “The Butler’s Night Off,” and “The Little 
Canadian” produced in English Canada, and “Curé du 
Village,” “Un Homme et son Péché,” “Coeur de Mamman” 
and “Ti-Coq” in French Canada. None of these has been 
a “big budget” film, and none has brought fame or fortune 
to their producers. Significantly, however, French Canada 
ffers to her producers a ready and waiting market which 
will, in the long run, gratefully recoup for them their pro- 

duction costs and grant them modest profits, providing, of 
course, that they haven’t gone overboard on their budgets 
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in the first place. But this has not been the case in English 
Canada. The producers, unfortunately, have not yet caught 
the flavor which will appeal to all English-language countries, 
a flavor which is necessary to bring in the dollars so necessary 
to ensure continued production. They have yet to learn 
how to produce a Canadian story which is equally under- 
stood and appealing in the United States and the United 
Kingdom. 

Television, however, is showing signs of changing the 
picture, and of erasing the gloom which had seemed to settle 
so permanently on English-language Canadian feature-film 
production. The fate of the Canadian Players’ “Oedipus 
Rex” has yet to be decided, but there is no reason to suppose 
that a well-produced Canadian feature will not be able to 
compete with those of other countries and find its way into 
the television program schedules of the nation. 

Somewhat to one side, there are the dramatic series which 
are now being produced on film for television in Canada. 
At the moment of writing the National Film Board has 
agreed to film the CBC’s radio series “Jake And The Kid” 
for the Corporation’s television network, and two other 
series are just about ready for televising. The first is “Pierre 
Radisson,” filmed near Montreal by Omega Films but stimu- 
lated in the first place by a Canadian script-writer and 
pushed through to the first stages of reality by a program 
organiser of the CBC’s Children’s Department, and the 
second is “Hawk Eye, The Last Of The Mohicans,” produced 
for the international market by Normandie Productions in 
Toronto, a specially set up subsidiary of Television Programs 
of America. 

It is still too soon to predict whether Canadian feature 
films, or entertainment series on television, will ever come 
to enjoy the success which has been bestowed upon Cana- 
dian documentaries or the prestige which has come to them 
throughout the world (in the manner of the awards granted 
to “The Loon’s Necklace,” for example). Any brightness on 
the horizon is due chiefly to the advent of television and to 
the fact that there are Canadians who are now qualified 
in this field. There are clouds on the horizon as well, of 
course, but the practical man who scans it may find hope 
in two concrete facts: first, the number of film production 
companies in our three major production cities of Montreal, 


_ Toronto, and Vancouver, has more than doubled since 1952, 


the year television came to Canada; and second, that Cana- 
dian film production is now a “million dollar” industry, with 
a gross which should come close to ten million dollars this 
year or next. On the quality side, of course, it is still too 
soon to comment on our newer productions. 


The Macabre in 
Dylan Thomas 


Clara Lander 


® THOMAS GREW UP among reminders of death. At 
Eglywseg stood a Tudor manor house over the door of which 
was inscribed Ovna na ovno angou, ‘Fear him who fears not 
death.” A stone’s throw in almost any direction stood castles 
not unlike Edward I’s Caernarvon. The model home of its 
day, it boasted a coffin-shaped chapel for the condemned and 
an execution chamber with an eighty-foot drop beneath its 
sacrificial slab. And though the tide rolled in below to wash 
away the bodies, it could not wash away the memories of the 
Welsh. “The sea of destruction lapped at our feet,” says 
Thomas. Turning inland to the mountains of slag he speaks 
of the “Hack of the cough, the hanging albatross” and the 
death that was always “at our breast, a sharp fruit, a full 
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and yellow tumour shaped to the skin.” “Death in Wales,” 
he wrote into his stories, “had twisted the Welsh dead into 
these valley cripples.” 

As for the mountains that were there before their ex- 
ploiters, the summit of Snowdon was still known as Y Wyddfa 
Fawr or “the great burial-place.” So it must have been for 
the giants who, legends tell us, fought terrifying battles there 
among the lowering clouds. Of some giantess, organic or in- 
organic, Thomas writes: “Death mask and dance mask of 
her mountainous features transformed the sky.” 

The mind of the poet was a veritable map of Wales with 
crags and abysses like the topography which Graham Suther- 
land once described as emanating ‘an element of disquiet 
... Of darkness and light—of decay and life.” H. V. Morton 
also noted the resemblance between the Welsh mind and the 
landscape which is either up or down. It is a mentality so 
used to extremes and reverses that on the mountain-tops it 
dwells with demons and in the bowels of the earth it dreams 
of deliverance. It’s all in the way you look at things; and 
Thomas looked at them not perversely but inversely, which 
is very different. Carlyle, too, had spoken of an “inverted 
sympathy” which is one turned inside out, or upside down. 
It is a word’s-eye view of the other and, of course, wrong 
side of the tracks, and it demands a self-projection that was 
Thomas’s forte. 

He could speak indeed with the inward eye of blind Cap- 
tain Cat or from the prone position of the dead who “‘Peri- 
scope through flowers to the sky.” He said, in fact, that 
“Man was Cadaver’s masker,” but he himself used words 
more like clubs than masks, hacking away with a few favor- 
ites, like ““Cadaver’s trap,” “Cadaver’s country,” “Cadaver’s 
shoot,” “Cadaver’s hunger,” and even “Cadaver’s hangar,” 
which “Tells the stick ‘fail’.” From the “cadaverous gravels” 
of his buried memories he digs up the traditional and 
“scythe-eyed raven” reminiscent of Poe; and, courtesy of 
Hamlet, we are confronted time and again with the “grave 
truth” of the “lover skull,” “hero skull,” and “skull of state,” 
among legions of others. 

Aided in his youth by an archangelic face, Thomas 
achieved the social status to which he had once been directed 
as follows: 

If you want to be a proper newspaperman .. . you got 

to be well-known in the right circles. You got to be persona 

grata in the mortuary, see. 


And he was determined to be, as well, the Heir Abhorrent 
of his literary day. Spender called him “a romantic in revolt” 
at the Asquithian conspiracy directed against highly 
emotional poetry. The intellectuals may be eternally grate- 
ful, however, that Thomas did not throw a flaming firebrand 
into their Saxon midst. He threw “The Burning Baby” 
instead: 
He saw Rhys Rhys pick up the baby and place it on top 
of the stack . . . And the baby caught fire. The flames 
curled round its mouth and blew upon the shrinking gums. 
Flames round its red cord lapped its little belly till the 
raw flesh fell upon the heather. A flame touched the 
tongue. Eeeeeeh, cried the burning baby .. . 


Had he committed the crime itself, he might have passed 
through life a comparative unknown—or hoped to do so, at 
least. But anonymity was not his goal. He knew that as far 
as the macabre is concerned, nothing succeeds like excess. 
Like Baudelaire he was proud of having so faithfully recon- 
structed a scene the reading of which “inspires only fear and 
horror of evil.” This was the motive, later, of the poem 
“Ceremony after a Fire-Raid” in which Thomas describes 
“the cinder of the little skull” with its “kneading mouth, 
Charred on the black breast of the grave.” Such flowers of 
evil were dedicated to 


All, men my madmen, the unwholesome wind 
With whistler’s cough contages, time on track 
Shapes in a cinder death .. . 


His fear of widespread contagion, of one form or another, 
is expressed in this simple and individual example: 


I had to change the sheets twice a day for my brother, 
there was blood on everything. I watched him getting 
thinner and thinner . . . And his wife wouldn’t go to see 
him because he coughed in her face. 


This is death from the outside looking in; but when one 
watches death from the inside looking out, language climbs 
to the ghostly ramparts where dream and reality mix in the 
unconscious-conscious state that precedes final decay: 


While he had lain ready for the inch-tape and the acid, 
Rhianon had cut open his chest with a book-knife, tore 
out the heart, and put in the clock. 


In this dream-state a certain Satanic sap seems to rise 
from our most atavistic core. Thomas reminisces: 


I remember the demon in the story with his wings and 
hooks, who clung like a bat to my hair, as I battled up and 
down Wales for a tall, wise, golden, royal girl from Swan- 
sea Convent. 

In “the strutting and raven-locked self-diamatization” of 
his adolescence, he reveals the morass, as it were, beneath 
the moss. In a story called “The Fight” we feel as if we had 
started out on a picnic with Booth Tarkington and ended up 
with Bram Stoker, as our “Dracula, in a school-boy cap” 
recites his own poems at the insistence of a visiting vicar. 
Had the vicar, in addition to other gifts, been granted that 
of insight into young Thomas, the good gentleman might 
have been able to foresee 

And stake the sleepers in the savage grave 
That the vampires laugh... . 


A catalogue of Thomas’ later stock-in-trade was also to 
include such morsels as: 
Now here and now there he ripped the women, and kissing 
them he bit into their lips; 


Mr. Davies, like a man sucked by a bird, felt desolation 
in his veins; 

A mouse. . . playing with an ivory tooth, a little vampire 
winking at his shoulder, a bed of spiders with a long 
woman in it; 

and this worst of all curses: “May she bear a vampire’s 
baby.” What Rock, in The Doctor and the Devils, antici- 
pated, Thomas acquired: 


I shall possess a sinister attraction to the young: danger- 
ous and exciting, like dining with a vampire... 
And the remarks on De La Mare applied equally to his 
critic: 
His real fairies are as endearing as Dracula. And his sub- 
ject is always the imminence of spiritual danger. 
Thomas had often found himself “on the snapping brim 
of the ashpit.” He states at the outset of “Altarwise by 
Owl-light” that “The gentleman lay graveward with his 
furies”. It is with these “furies”, obsessions, doubts, or 
insecurities that self-analysis wrestles. But the desire for 
truth, no matter how ugly the self-exposure, overcomes 
all obstacles: 
Gentlemen, let us today dissect the human conscience. 
Lay it on a slab. Open it up... 
In short, gentlemen, the conscience is a very unhealthy 
subject ... 
(Continued on page 278) 





At Pompey’s Statua 


I 
From this the hero turns away in time: 
Small talk and talk of blood and rhetoric; 
And guardians of the body politic 
Become such statues: guiltless, blind, sublime. 
Of course they’re decadent, for in their faces 
We cannot see the wantoning of Mars, 
But only the reports of private wars 


Complete with names and numbers, dates and places. 


His dying shocked us, but condolence bores: 
We know the son of Caesar will do well 

And punish those by whom his father fell. 
Their place, says Dante, is the worst in hell. 
I wonder. There are always open doors 
For love, misfortune, and conspirators. 


II 

Now that the act is done, the murderers, 
Quick to absolve themselves forget the way 
To walk among the painful souvenirs 
Of simple action on a sunny day. 
Cassius broods, dear Brutus is away 
Confronting crime with learning elsewhere, and 
All the minor figures in the play 
Dream of a scholar’s severed head and hand. 


The only virtues are imaginary: 

Gone is the wisdom of conspiracy, 

Gone are all the hero’s attributes 

Save beauty; here instead are all the doubts 
That touched us as we sat before the fire 

At night and watched the cities falling there. 


Ill 
Today we slide and tumble in the cold, 
Hurrying to hear a favorite preach 
Above his master’s body, three hours old, 
Calm, disfigured and beyond our reach. 
The speech is elegant: while in this life 
It seems that he accomplished mighty things 
And yet was more benign than other kings. 
We weep as if ourselves had aimed the knife. 


What, stripped of mourning, can this plaything do 
Who seems so eloquent to me and you 

When the silent orphan takes the west? 

Heave untroubled on a harlot’s breast, 

Play at Paris naked in the sun, 

Plan Armageddons, turn about and run. 


IV 


Calpurnia dreamt last night. Her dream came true. 


This morning flesh usurped the place of stone 
And iron ran the living creature through. 
Her dream is permanent, and she alone 
Wakes in a world of dreaming politics 

To see all noble institutions gone, 

And intellect grow paler with the dawn, 

And see her Rubicon become a Styx. 


We dream sometimes, and find it hard to stop 
Those charming fantasies of happiness, 

And harder still the nightmares where we drop 
For centuries through infinite distress. 

But we must wake and warn ourselves. Unless 
We fear the wolf, that wolf will eat us up. 


When it is cold outside we warm ourselves 
By thinking of the suicides of those 
Who led us through the maze of wholes and halves 
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Without mistake, but led us by the nose. 
We blamed them for that long fantastic dance, 
But now they jig with any wind that blows 
Upon their homemade gibbets. Ignorance 
Imagines all the evils wisdom knows. 


We must believe that goodness follows power, 
And politicians destined for debauch 
Cast wide a net of courage for an hour; 
But honest men both here and there still watch 
Lest conscience, craft and policy be sent 
To Brutus’ hands at Pompey’s monument. 
Daryl Hine. 


Cancer Sonnets 
(To my mother ) 
There came a time when it was time to die 
Which meant: to lie down to await the end. 
To watch a thousand times one’s life go by 
And with it wired flowers wilt, as will be sent 


On such occasions; watch the branches leave 
Outside the window; then to talk to late 
And dwindling visitors; till, to relieve 
Oneself becomes a somber act of state. 


Yet still occasionally view ideas 

One must have had and called eternity 

Like vague lost pets one had had years and years 
Ago. To watch one’s body go. To be 


Like snow in April, melting; then to fall 
And never to have been at all. 


To die, then, to lie down, clinging at first 

To calming words between spasms of pain 

To watch one’s limbs grow limp and then again 
And still again, attempt to quench one’s thirst 


With little sips; to have an arm, the head 
Or pillow moved a wee this or that way; 
Then to be fed as animals are fed 

Yet always less and less; and then to say: 


I want to die! And yet to have to be 

Still on and on; to have one’s tongue turn black 
One’s mind and bones break and to have to plea 
For poison and to pray not to come back 


With every pill and needle. Then to fall 
And never to have been at all. 


To die, then, to look at the living from 

An ever growing distance, wondering 
Who those strange creatures are, wh» come 
And once seemed so familiar. To cling 


To ever shrinking circles of distress: 

One’s room; one’s bed; one’s body. Then to dream 
That one had been quite dead; and nonetheless 
Yet to awaken, partly, and to scream. 


To say: leave me not here, good night, good night, 
This is the end. Good night. Now go, go Go! 

And finally to listen to and fight 

One’s own heartbeat that will and will not slow 


Down, will not stop. And then, at last, to fall 
And never to have been at all. 


To listen to a smooth white collared man 
Talking of God, a God that once had been 
Like One’s own mother, yet a God who can 
Not be, not be at all, for what could mean 


Such an abomination! Yet to be 
Polite, to listen, to appear to think 
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And then to interrupt quite suddenly 
To say as from afar: I want to drink! 


To say: Put on my tombstone: Lazarus 
Arisen From The Dead, and then to sing 
Old German songs not knowing that it was 
The first day of a time that men call spring. 


And then to wait three days and then to fall 
And never to have been at all. 


Anthony Frisch. 


Men Glide from the Night 


Men glide from the night, to 
Fondle and lick great books; 
Think and spill over talks 
And withdraw; their questions 
Still questions, their answers 
Bleeding . .. 


“What’s for supper dear, and 
Why isn’t it spring?” 


Like pictured men who know not why 
They may not move, they grope 

And may not know. And 

With crook’d knee bend 

Before the brave word and 

The cultured, toasted argument. 


“A wonderful supper, dear, but 
Why isn’t it fall?” 


Spending and praying together 
Bending and preying on what light 
There is that so hurts their eyes. 
And when man sees man 

He sees no man at all, 

Only shadows... 


“Why is there no supper dear? We 
Hate the summer.” 


When can a man do whatever 
He will? And none will chide 
What he himself understands 
And would do as well. 

Free commerce of the soul 
Where none can be lost, 

And all explored. 


“T didn’t taste the supper dear; 
Perhaps we should have lived.” 


John Thomas Harasti. 


Montreal 


The moon sits as 

a yellow duck 

above city darkness 
and the outlines of 
the Sun Life Building. 
New York, Ninive 
never existed 


names 


the real is the proximity 

of men closed in among the bricks. 
Fashioned out of 

the similarity of fate 

it is a brotherhood of taxi drivers 


and shoestore clerks 
timid union 
of night watchmen 
and intoxicated older bachelors 
whom part-time waiters 


cautiously observe. 
John Lachs. 


Domestic Comfort 


Children torture, adults foster 
Animals formerly divine: 
Moon-eyed once implacable cats 
And carrion-eating dogs of hell 
Lie docile now in human laps. 


Indifferent cat and eager dog 
True to their nature, flatter ours — 
Presiding over his owner’s mood 
Or trailing his hero into fire 

To earn our patronizing scraps. 


Animal wile and human wit 
Limit themselves to indoor strife, 
Death and divinity debarred; 
Nor is fear that of vengeance when 
Nails claw or jaw snaps. 
Irving J. Weiss. 


Cane 


Thickly the cane grew 

Splinter fine at the tips 

Higher than house eaves 

And greenest in December 
Leaping defiantly towards winter 


We blamed it for shutting out 
All but a silver glimpse 
Of coastal arc and sea view 
Until the January cutting 
Showed what a mastery it had had 


A supple ribbed rain 
A living wall at our window 
Gone now for the lazy prone 
Dip and bend of land and sea, 
A spatter of stumps beneath the window. 


House stands, land lies, 
Moonward the mountain spires, 
Tree roots, wheat waves, 
Cane in its ordinary patch 
King of a moment quivers low. 
Irving J. Weiss. 


To Louis Dudek 


But how extraordinary if 
mother (listening to Magic Flute) 
should hum a tune from Tosca— 
as when the oven being on 
she started a crossword puzzle 
and burnt the cakes. 
Listening 
or cooking or such requires 
(whatever your hobby) 
not less than your full attention. 
And Die Kunst 
is not mere exclamation, 
nor is poetry the same thing 
as culture. 
Kildare Dobbs. 
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The autopsy Thomas performs on himself reveals 


. the green skewered hulk with a stuffing of eyes, 
the red sea socket itself and the dead ships crawling 
around the rim... 


But with time and experience, his hand becomes quicker 
at exposing ‘“‘the sea that hides his secret selves/ Deep in its 
black base bones.” His entire poetic operation is now, 
moreover, directed towards life, and with the promising 
prognosis “That the closer I move/ To death, one man 
through his sundered hulks”, the more constant becomes 
his faith in the god-ruled universe. 


In this regard, there was a deadly, if perhaps unconscious, 
accuracy in the last line of Thomas’s “Lament”: “And 
all the deadly virtues plague my death.” Despite revealers 
of and revellers in his mortal sinfulness, his works remain, 
like the confessions of an Augustine, a testament to man’s 
creation in which “Heaven and hell mixed as they spun”. 
We are all, in fact, like the ancient Welsh pursued by forces 
greater than ourselves, “When like a running grave, time 
tracks you down”. But if we leave behind our progeny as 
heirs to this unequal struggle, are we not in the end the 
conquerors? Sexual fantasy is interwoven with the macabre 
to suggest that sex for its own sake is the most macabre 
of all visions, for it is as self-annihilating as the onanism of 
“the dark deniers.” To assert and not to deny the fertility 
and richness of this globe is each man’s work. Yet are we 
sabotaged from within. 


Thomas Browne wrote: 


There is a depraved appetite in us that will with 
patience hear the learned instruction of Reason, but 
yet performs not farther than agrees to its own 
irregular humor. In brief, we are all monsters, that 
is, a composition of man and beast. 


In the Medico-Chirurgical Review of 1825, we may read 
for ourselves the cold facts about the Resurrectionists or 
“corpse-diviners”’, as Dr. Rock called them, which far exceed 
even Thomas’s dramatization of their crimes. “Old boots to 
sell! . . . Cat-skin! . . . Human hair .. .” These are the 
cries of Dr. Rock’s city within the Gibraltar of which, he 
said, “lies an inner island of active evil.” There are still 
the cries of Thomas’s “carbolic city” and “time-bomb town,” 
the night-club clientele of which is described at the end of 
Adventures in the Skin Trade: 


There were deep green faces, dipped in a sea 
dye, painted cockles for mouths and lichenous 
hair . . . nicotine yellow, with mustard flecked eyes. 
rust scraping through the bleach, black hairs 
axlegreased down among the peroxide . . . carrot- 
heads, yolkheads, blackheads, heads bald as sweet- 
breads... 


Carlyle envisaged the human vermin of his city as 


Vipers, each struggling to get a head above the 
others: such work goes on under the smoke-counter- 
pane! — But I, mein Werther, sit above it all; I 
am alone with the stars.... ; 


Thomas, on the contrary, did not claim to sit above it all. 
He knew himself as one of many generations of vipers: 
“O green and unborn and undead,” “I saw time murder me.” 
And whenever he raised his head above the rest it was just 
to ask a question, like “What is the music of death?” But 
since no-one could really say, he had to work out the answer 
for himself in “A Prospect of the Sea”: 


There was a drowned princess from a Christmas 
book, with her shoulders broken and her two red 
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pigtails stretched like the strings of a fiddle over 
her broken throat .. . . Did the princess live again 
rising like a mermaid from the net, or did a prince 
from another story tauten the tails of her hair and 
bend her shoulder-bone into a harp and pluck the 
dead, black tunes for ever in the courts of the 
royal country? 


The shoulder-bone of a dead princess did indeed make 
a splendid, if macabre, instrument. But the dead black 
tunes plucked from the strings of her hair formed the 
inverted chords of a new mode in fables to which Dylan 
Thomas has contributed no mean measure. 


Dixie 
It is difficult when you first discover 
That the myth of the negro razor man 
Is true, as any Saturday night 
In any accident room will prove 
When the cut black throats are carried in 
Or walk in, if they know the way, 
Everything just as the southerner says. 


They’re good patients, and don’t complain, 
And always swear, when the bored cops ask, 
That “a friend did it”, some nameless friend 
Who may run out of breath one night 
Down at the end of a quiet alley 
But knows he can walk the open street 
Without concern for the blunt revenge 
Of a white man’s iron years. 

K. K. Lendon. 
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Archibald Lampman: 


A DEDICATION AND A NOTE 


William Colgate 


® A FEW YEARS AGO with a friend I visited an old 
farm-house in Thornhill. The purpose of my call was to 
pick up some books which the owner wished to dispose of 
before moving. They were, as might be assumed, a mixed 
lot and fairly ancient. They consisted of calendars with their 
heterogeneous information, a forgotten novel or two, the 
gruesome and circumstantial life story of a (as I recall) 
Thomas Greenleaf, who was hanged in Toronto for a par- 
ticularly sordid murder, a Methodist hymnal, and several 
volumes of little account whose titles I forget. Most of the 
fly-leaves bore dates of the ’fifties and ’sixties. One shabby, 
coverless, and water-stained volume was inscribed on the 
half-title with the name of a former owner, “Mrs. Thos. 
Muldoon,” written in an unschooled hand. 

The title, with subtitle then fashionable, read: Annette, 
the Métis Spy; a Heroine of the N.W. Rebellion. By 
Edmund Collins, author of The Greenland Girl, the Story of 
a Diver; Nancy the Light-Keeper’s Daughter; The Lady 
of the Floating Palace; The Story of Louis Riel, &c. Follow- 
ing this nostalgic series of yellow-back titles came the imprint 
of the publisher and printer, the Hunter, Rose and Company, 
who for many years have printed and bound books for local 
publishers. The date was 1886, the year after the North- 
West Rebellion. The paper-back, it could hardly have been 
more, contained not one story but two. To the first a second 
was joined—Nancy who kept a light; for adventures of An- 
nette ran to 141 pages, and to ensure that the reader got his 
money’s worth the account of amphibious Nancy was added. 

An introduction by the author might well have been 
headed Apologia pro libris meis. “The preceding story 
[Annette],”” so he begins his strange confession, “lays no 
claim to value or accuracy in its description of the North- 
West Territories. I have never seen that portion of our 
country: and to endeavour to describe faithfully a region 
of which I have only a hearsay knowledge would be foolish. 
I have faithfully arranged the geography of the Territories 
to suit my own convenience. I speak of places that no one 
will be able to find upon maps of the present or the future. 
Wherever I want a valley or a swamp I put the same; and 
I have taken the same liberty with respect to hills or 
waterfalls. The birds, and in some instances the plants and 
flowers of the prairies, I have also made to order. 

“T present some fiction in my story and a large array of 
fact. I do not feel bound, however, to state which is the 
fact and which the fiction.” There #s more in the same 
vein; but enough has been quoted to show what kind of 
writer Mr. Collins was. Nothing, in a word, if not ingenious 
and frank. What interested me about the little book, how- 
ever, was not the author’s refreshing candour, but the sight 
of a dedication where the reader might least expect to find 
one. The dedication, it might well be the only dedication, 
to Archibald Lampman, was remarkable for its prescience: 


TO MY FRIEND 


Archibald Lampman 
WHOSE BEAUTIFUL AND UNAFFECTED GENIUS 
MEN WILL SOME DAY BE 
DELIGHTED TO HONOUR 
WITH 
UNVARYING AND UNEXTINGUISHABLE LOVE 
I DEDICATE 

THIS VOLUME 


Che Author 
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Here was a moving tribute to a Canadian poet only four 
years out of college, and beyond a small circle of friends 
little known. It is true that several of Lampman’s poems had 
appeared in The Week, edited by Charles G. D. Roberts. 
He had contributed Bird Voices to The Century, and A 
January Sunset to The Current in 1885. These represented 
the sum of his writings in contemporary periodicals up to 
that time. From 1879 when he entered Trinity College in 
Toronto as a freshman, Lampman wrote frequently for the 
College magazine Rouge et Noir as he did for its successor 
The Trinity University Review. But these contributions 
brought him little more than a local fame. 

That Charles Roberts thought highly of Lampman is 
revealed by the words he wrote on the flyleaf of a copy of 

















187 BAY STREET, OTTAWA 


The house where Lampman died on the early morning 
of February 10, 1899 


“It was a typical Canadian winter night. The weather was cold, but 
there was little wind, and the snow fell silently upon the towers of 
Parliament Hill, the broad reaches of frozen river and the little house 
at the corner of Bay and Slater streets. There, when the city clocks 
were faintly striking the hour of one in the morning, Archibald 
Lampman died.” 


Among the Millet—published by Lampman in 1888 and 
the first of his books: 

“Several of these poems were originally published by me 
when I was editor of The Week. I think I may claim to be 
the discoverer of Lampman’s genius. Charles G. D. Roberts.” 

But to return to the dedication. Who was Edmund Collins 
and how did he become the friend of Archibald Lampman, 
whose taste in letters was far removed from his own? Carl 
Connor in his biography of Lampman describes Collins as 
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a Toronto journalist and biographer with whom Lampman 
and Roberts were on friendly terms. Connor says nothing 
of Collins as a novelist. Collins who, formally, signed himself 
J. E. Collins, evidently believed in the separation of right 
hand and left hand. When he told tales, he dropped his first 
name; when he wrote sober prose he resumed it. He was 
the author of at least two remembered biographies: The 
Life and Times of the Right Honourable Sir John A. 
Macdonald in 1883, and Canada Under the Administration 
of Lord Lorne a year later. Collins was no stylist and his 
formal prose was passable but not especially distinguished. 
He must have been a likable person, however, to have won 
the good-will and friendship of Roberts and Lampman, 
neither of whom was disposed to suffer bores. 

Collins was once the subject of a memorable jeu d’es- 
prit in the House of Commons by Sir Richard Cartwright. 
The episode is well told by Sir John Willison in his 
Reminiscences: 

“Nothing that Cartwright ever said in Parliament better 
displayed the quality of his humour than his reference to 
Mr. J. E. Collins’s biography of the Conservative leader. 
Facing Sir John in the House of Commons he said: ‘That 
work was couched in chaste and elegant language, and no 
doubt it will be very satisfactory to the honourable gentle- 
man’s friends, because I observe from it that in all the acts 
of the honourable gentleman’s career which evil-minded 
persons have misinterpreted, he has been actuated by the 
purest and most patriotic motives, and has even allowed his 
reputation to be tarnished for the general welfare of the 
country. It is a happy association of ideas, and what a 
lamented friend of mine called ‘the eternal fitness of things’, 
that a gentleman who in his life has done justice to so 
many John Collinses should at last find a John Collins to do 
justice to him’.” 

So long as the story survives Collins is assured at least 
of a modicum of immortality. Lampman before long made 
new friends and it appears that Collins was not among them. 
Tie cause was likely geographical. Lampman went on to 
Ottawa to enter the Post Office department while Collins 
remained in Toronto where opportunities for a writer were 
more readily available. 

Annette, the Métis Spy, which must be a rare piece of 


Canadiana, will likely come to rest on the shelves of a - 


college library, there to keep company with Lampman who 
before he died at thirty-seven more than fulfilled the pre- 
diction of his friend the author. 


LAMPMAN’S GRAVE IN BEECHWOOD 
CEMETERY, OTTAWA 
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Radio and Television 


® OPENING THE Scout Story Omnibus at random, I 
found myself guiltily reading: “If your idea of a good 
winter week-end is watching a football match on Saturday 
afternoon, a seat in the cinema Saturday evening, a long lie 
in bed on Sunday morning, and the cinema again on Sunday 
evening, then you had better not read any further . . .”; 
but of course I did, until I found that the author was drum- 
ming up enthusiasm for a week-end of winter camping in 
the snow covered hills of the Lake District. 

This contrarily set me to sighing for summer and to 
thinking that even a critic may take the privilege of throwing 
caution over the windmill, getting his cap blown away by 
the winds and dialling to a merciful blind silence on tele- 
vision. The radio, however, might be permitted to sing its 
tunes during the twilit hours between four and seven, when 
such programs as Encores, (Jeff Hogwood), Recent Records 
(Hugh Davidson), and Folk Song Time (Edith Fowke), are 
to be heard. 

I am told that to like folk songs is a symptom of an 
undeveloped musical taste, or else of an effete one. Such a 
preference immediately conjures up a picture of sandals, 
hand-woven skirts and old cottage interiors, or else it brings 
to mind the, city dweller who surrounds himself with hi-fi, 
recordings of Dylan Thomas, primitive masks and non- 
figurative paintings. In both these images there are elements 
of sham and pretentiousness, the very qualities which are 
most absent from folk songs. 

I was trying to analyze the special appeal of folk songs 
as I listened to Edith Fowke’s program on Feb. 15. Songs 
from the Maritimes were being featured, and I particularly 
liked the one called The Honest Workingman which was 
all about east Cape Breton and had a catchy chorus which 
began: “You’re a pauper you know/And you must shovel 
snow,”—a statement which baldly condenses a whole aspect 
of our economic organization and welfare activity in cities. 

But people who listen to music don’t want their aesthetic 
engagement adulterated with thoughts about economy or 
the failures in our social organization. Even more personal 
human data, if it comes through in ideational form, are said 
to have no place in the aesthetic experience. Thus we find 
Gasset explaining that “the first consequence of the retreat 
of art upon itself is a ban on all pathos. Art laden with 
‘humanity’ had become weighty as life itself . . .” and we find 
a more implicit, much cruder damning of humanist values 
in the following which appeared in a review of Camus’ novel, 
The Fall, in Time Magazine*: “He (Camus) stubbornly 
clings to the conviction that man is the measure of all things 
—the sentimental tradition of the Enlightenment.” (Italics 
mine.) 

I admit the folk song is neither technically complex nor 
intellectually remote. If we believe that the aesthetic ex- 
perience can indeed be isolated from moral and human 
values, then the folk song deserves the low place it occupies 
in the musical hierarchy. Listening to a violin concerto on 
Sunday Morning Concert (10.30, Trans-Canada) is certainly 
a different and more elaborate experience; it is not neces- 
sarily a more profound one. 

To return to the low repute of folk songs. Tied up with 
the song’s involvement with human concerns is the fact 
that the folk song depends so much on the story it tells— 
that is, on its literary rather than its musical values. This 
condemns it as a form, particularly if musicians are as 
sensitive as painters in not wishing to be contaminated by 
literary values. Fortunately it doesn’t work in reverse; 
writers are more tolerant creatures. They don’t usually seek 
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to rule out of their work all references to the visual and 
auditory qualities of the world. Ideas, however, are another 
matter. In painting today they are vigorously and wilfully 
denied any validity as ideas, and I am not sure that the same 
situation may not exist in music also. 

Whether it does or not, the CBC still caters to popular 
taste to the extent that it has continued at least three folk 
song programs—Folk Song Time, Alan Mills’ Folk Songs for 
Young Folk, and Rawhide. The latter devotes three of his 
weekly periods to playing records. I only wish that Rawhide 
was not quite so fond of Welsh glee clubs, German children’s 
choirs, and tropical drums; otherwise I have no complaints 
about him. 

Alan Mills, who has done a real pilot service in his intelli- 
gent research and tasteful presentation of folk songs, is now 
in the same danger of becoming an orthodoxy as any other 
heresy which has proved its validity. His voice is too limited 
to catch the play and color necessary to a folk song. For all 
his erratic delivery, I would rather listen to Ed McCurdy. 
He has a real vein of richness, and his chief problem, when 
we used to hear him on CBC was, that he couldn’t make 
up his mind to sing like himself; he always had to take on 
the style of one or another of the contemporary masters. 

Since I confess to a liking for folk songs I may as well 
admit to acceptance of an even more vulgar form—the 
popular song. Anyone else with a similar hankering will 
probably enjoy Chansonettes at 6.35 Monday evenings. 
Edith Piaf and others sing the blues in French in a way which 
is calculated to induce both nostalgia and justifiable self-pity 
in the listener. Why does a wallow in this noble sentiment 
seem so wrong? The psychiatrist calls it narcissistic, the 
moralist disgusting, and the theologian, sinful. Actually it 
is no worse than any other self-indulgence, and is, in contrast 
to the more acceptable physical and sensual ones, purely 
psychological and as transient as the stimulus which induces 
it. We should be grateful to have a few lost loves in our 
background on whose behalf the Edith Piafs and Judy 
Garlands can still wring from us a tear. 

Besides, the popular song, with its concentration on sexual 
love, represents one of the few areas in living in which 
modern man still imagines himself to be free. It is here 
that his undeveloped yearning and undifferentiated longing 
find expression. The fact that some realities are falsified, 
and others are sweetened beyond endurance, doesn’t prevent 
some fine lyrics from being written and the appearance of 
a singer like Harry Belafonte whose voice has a kind of 
tip-toeing purity. 

The words to the famous Lonely Hearts Hotel are not 
bad at all, and I wouldn’t be surprised if it becomes a classic 
like the St. James Infirmary Blues. Or take a line like “the 
winds of March that make my heart a dancer” which, in 
its own context, is not too different from “April is the 
cruellest of months”, except for that word ‘heart’ which is 
now as disreputable in aesthetic circles as the word ‘peace’ 
used to be in political ones. 

MIRIAM WADDINGTON. 


Film Review 


® CECIL B. DEMILLE, the Ozymandias of Hollywood, 
has attempted to usurp a place for himself among the film 
immortals by making the most expensive and pompously 
dull film ever devised, The Ten Commandments. That he 
wishes the world to remember that “Cecil fecit” is evident 
from his personal introduction and the use of his voice 
as narrator. Indeed, he is more omnipresent than God. But 
he is an ineffectual go-between. The audience sat stoically 
through all three and a half hours of his film unmoved and 
unamused. Confirmation of their state of mind was the 
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laughter which broke out at the appearance of a happy 
child on the screen. Nothing else aroused response except 
the sight of food. 

Undoubtedly the financiers of this film will interpret 
the millions of dollars which people will pay for admission 
as approval, even adulation, for their product. But all it 
proves is that the public is very tolerant. A few voices have 
arisen in the land to cry bilge and the “masses” for whose 
edification it was designed have gone and seen and turned the 
other cheek. In a Toronto speech, Mr. deMille stated that 
he conceived of The Ten Commandments as “a modern 
expression of faith, like the cathedrals of the Middle Ages”. 
There is an ambiguous meaning in that. While the film 
has too many limitations to mention in detail, its chief 
weakness as entertainment is its failure to develop dramatic- 
ally. Mr. deMille has attempted to bind an inadequately 
thought out political line to the religious message. It will 
strike some as blasphemous to culminate the film with 
Moses, having received the ten commandments from God, 
preaching “liberty” rather than Jehovah. 

Aside from the question of the quality of the religious 
content (there is some), it is sad to see that the oldtime 
vitality in Mr. deMille’s brand of vulgarity has withered 
away. No imagination has been brought to the aid of his 
orgies and young girlie scenes. Despite authentic research 
his sets and costumes fail to recreate the atmosphere of 
ancient times. It is just low-class California fantasy-land. 
The acting might have been worse and there are a few 
moments of relative grandeur. Yul Brynner’s electric pres- 
ence and prowling panther walk create a personality out of 
the pharaoh. This is a boomerang since he is supposed to be 
the bad guy. Charlton Heston’s heroic size conveys the 
impression that he was a big man in ancient Egypt. His 
expression is that of an amiable cowboy actor, not without 
an untried nobility. He has lines to deliver such as this 
admonition to his adoptive father, Sethi I, who has inquired 
how things are coming along on the construction of the 
treasure city,—“Buck up! It’ll turn out all right.” 

A great deal of time is spent in establishing the fact that 
leadership, whether religious or political, is directly pro- 
portional to sexual allure and virility. Mr. deMille’s script 
writers seem to feel that the moral difference lies in the 
fact that the bad guys take their women by force or coercion 
and the good guys disdain this practice. The women are 
pawns whose importance lies in their beauty or power. 
Nefertiri, the Egyptian princess supremely desirable because 
she combines both these qualities, is the object of great 
rivalry. This provides the vehicle for much hot pulp dialogue 
as to how sweet will be the revenge against A when C is in 
the arms of B rather than A and so on. It is to Yvonne de 
Carlo’s credit that she indicates that Moses married a 
woman of character. These matters will fade into antiquity 
like the mysteries of Egypt. Celluloid is not so durable as 
the stone used by Rameses II. 

George Stevens, another director who has been in the 
business a long time and learned his craft the apprentice 
way, has produced a contemporary masterpiece, Giant. It 
is a great, rolling, sprawling film as abundant in riches as 
the huge state it depicts, Texas—from the twenties to today, 
from cattle kings to oil magnates. It is an epic social docu- 
ment, the lineal descendant of The Birth of a Nation. It is 
also a director’s picture. Stevens’ consummate craftsmanship 
reduces comment on the structure of the film to a quibble in 
taste. Only the shortsighted can complain that the length 
and pace are tedious. It is a great step forward that at last 
the movie format has been expanded to permit a genuine 
development in personality and theme. The merits of this 
film are many, one is even moved to warm feelings towards 
Elizabeth Taylor. Petrol-rationed Britishers may have some 
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dark thoughts during the scenes which delineate the manners 
of Texas oil millionaires. One visiting Englishman, J. B. 
Priestley, has written a restrained but vivid account of their 
activities at the opening of oilman Glen McCarthy’s Sham- 
rock Hotel in 1947, This is the incident satirized in Giant, 
in a tamer way. The picture does not reproduce the con- 
tinuous pushing chaos of the original. But Stevens probably 
felt that all the horrendous dgtails of reality would defy 
belief. f 

Oil society also features in a slick soulless film called 
Written on the Wind, held over locally for seven weeks. 
This particular piece of deadly serious depravity fits the 
stereotype of current true confession magazine stories and 
is as off-colour as “They Found My Mother in a Motel 
with My Teen-Age Lover”. Wyler writes Written on the 
Wind, Vicki Baum writes Written on Water—it is the 
same sort of thing. Personally, I suspect it was written on the 
gas from all those oil wells. JOAN FOX. 


Correspondence 


The Editor: It is gratifying to note the attention which 
you have given to my remarks on the subject of “tight 
money. 

However, I must object to your putting words in my 
mouth. Nowhere in my remarks was there a reference to 
‘“mealy-mouthed bureaucrats.” If that is your appraisal, all 
well and good, but please do not attribute it to me. 

My complaint against the central bank was that it had 
acted on its own initiative and without constitutional author- 
ity in imposing on certain segments of the Canadian econ- 
omy a set of restrictive measures of debatable wisdom. It 
—_ my view that such action is the prerogative of Par- 
lament. 


It is not particularly appropriate for you to observe that 


“twenty-odd Western countries . . . are pursuing somewhat 
similar tight money policies.” Are you serious in comparing 
the Canadian economy with that of the war-ravaged coun- 
tries of Europe? 

Unemployment is mot, as you say so blandly, at a “virtual 
minimum.” Had you taken the trouble to enquire, you 
would have learned that at the time I spoke, my home city 
of Windsor had several thousand unemployed persons reg- 
istered. Since that time the number has increased substan- 
tially. 

My basic premise is that in the expanding Canada of 
today, there should be no unemployment. Do you disagree? 

Ron W. Todgham, President, 
Chrysler Corporation of Canada, Limited, 
Windsor, Ontario. 

Eprtor’s Note: No, provided there is no inflation. 


Editor: Your television critic apparently believes that there 
is an unlimited supply of excellent television playwrights in 
this country, and that, against their will, they are being 
forced to create to demand. She is vastly misinformed on 
both counts. There are less than a dozen people across 
Canada who can be described as professional television play- 
wrights, and not one who devotes himself to the medium 
exclusively. Not because of any difficulty of placing his 
work with the CBC, but because the market is limited. 
There are, after all, just two regular drama programs in the 
CBC’s television schedule. 

There is no validity either to Miss Waddington’s suggestion 
that writers are hampered by the CBC in the choice of 
subject matter and approach. On the contrary, the writers 
are encouraged to deal with subjects of interest to them, 
to deal with such subjects honestly and freely. The CBC is 
just as anxious as Miss Waddington to get plays that have 
to do with real life and serious human issues, and the writer 
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who can create such plays is given every assistance and 
care. But how many writers are there of this kind? Evidently 
Miss Waddington knows some unknown to the script editors 
of the Drama Department and the Script Department. 
Surely it is unfair of her to keep their identity a secret. 
Nathan Cohen, Toronto, Ont. 


The Editor: Since Mr. A. J. M. Smith now never reads 
anything but the proofs of his endlessly proliferating an- 
thologies and the nasty things that people write about him, 
he cannot have known my case against the inartistic Anglo- 
Saxon has been advanced by Englishmen themselves: notably 
and vehemently by Sir Herbert Read in his Anarchism and 
Poetry. And moreover since his ear is attuned chiefly to the 
refined and regulated thump-thump of Augustan verse he 
finds it insuperably difficult to respond to contemporary 
rhythmical nuances which mock the literal meaning of the 
words; thereby he does those excellent men, Messrs. Frye, 
Wilson, MacLure, and not least himself, an injustice I never 
intended. More lamentable than all that, he perverts racial 
difference to mean inferiority, and then proceeds to reproach 
me with his own error. And so unctuously, too. 

It is the usual gambit of an ineffectual Laodiceanism to 
impute humourless self-righteousness to anyone who in 
any field struggles for some improving change. On that score 
history affords numerous examples, and Mr. Smith is merely 
bringing us up to date. To my knowledge, he has never 
associated himself with any cause, and never fought any 
battles, unless shadow-boxing in an ivory tower be called 
such, which neither I nor Mr. Dudek are willing to do. I 
may be mistaken, but Canadian poetry is a whole lot less 
inhibited than it used to be, both in expression and content, 
for which we may not immodestly take some credit; if not 
for initiating the change then at least in being prepared 
to go along with it. Look at Smith’s own poemlet sandwiched 
like a fragrant slice of ham between the two slabs of his 
letter. And though a certain lingering shyness prevented him 
from spelling out a key word in his opus, more courage and 
candor at some future date may yet persuade him to insert 
the missing “i”. . . Irving Layton, Cote St. Luc, Que. 
Eprtor’s Note: Mr. Layton’s letter is twice as long as this, 
but, since the correspondence of which it is the latest part 
has been going on for nearly a year, we have ventured to 
start abbreviating. 


Turning New Leaves 


® FOR THE LAST hundred and fifty years or so, poets 
have spent a good deal of their time looking for a tale worth 
telling and for a landscape of meaningful objects to set it in. 
The poems they wrote were often about the search itself. 
The bag of good tales was no longer open before them, 
as it had been in Chaucer’s or Shakespeare’s time; and, 
although the unweeded garden, the perilous seas, the dark 
oak forest and the enchanted cave might still display their 
store of tempting images, these images had lost their cre- 
dentials and new ones had to be acquired from association- 
ism, neo-Platonism, anthropology, psychology or poetic 
tradition. 


But there’s a tree, of many, one, 
A single field that I have looked upon. 
Both of them speak of something that is gone. 


But the archetypal poetic myth still awaits explication, and 
one wonders if the best we carn hope to find is an archetypal 
alphabet, out of which languages are born and die, subject 
as much to the whims of history as to poetic necessity. 
Perhaps Prometheus, Endymion and the Wandering Jew, 
the tree, the stone and the rose, aren’t “necessarily” so. The 
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key to all the mythologies may lead to nothing but com- 
parative mythology. But this is at least something, and, 
as McCaslin says in Faulkner’s The Bear, the poet has to 
talk “about something.” 

Leonard Cohen quotes this passage to introduce his first 
book of poems, Let Us Compare Mythologies*. Whether he 
regards his title as a comprehensive index to the book as a 
whole, I don’t know. It applies obviously to a couple of 
poems near the beginning, where what the dust-jacket calls 
“the relation of Gentile and Jew” is treated explicitly. But 
the comparative mythology does not stop there. A poem 
like Rites suggests mythologies within mythology, the rites 
of youth against the rites of age, and in Rededication (which 
follows it) the cyclic myth of nature prevails with difficulty 
and the rededicated soul hopes that his “disturbing spring” 
will lead to “no October.” In the next poem, Pioneers, a man 
returns to a familiar landscape after “one furious year,” 
hoping 


to cheer the landscape 

and startle old streams. 

But someone’s bulldozers 

had heaved the river aside 

and fish screamed against fossils 
in the drying sand. 


The missing year now seems “a treacherous dead year’; 
new trails must be blazed on new wood; and the new rites 
must let new blood: 


But nourish the tired saplings 
with your marking axe, 

and if your swing draws blood, 
dig deeper, 

and the autumn path 

will not seem so intricate. 


More impressive than any of these is The Sparrows, in which 
two children (“I and “you”) see the same images (the 
migration of the brilliant scarlet and gold birds and the 
presence of the dull brown sparrows who remain “for 
spring negotiations’), but absorb them into different pat- 
terns, which neither can make real to the other: 


and you, an innocent scientist, 
question me on these brown sparrows: 
whether we should plant 

our yards with breadcrumbs 
or mark them with the black, persistent crows 
whom we hate and stone. 
But what shall I tell you of migrations 
when in this empty sky 
the precise ghosts of departed summer birds 
still trace old signs . 


Mr. Cohen’s book is full of “precise ghosts” tracing their 
“old signs,” and these ghosts are often a good deal more 
sinister than “departed summer birds.”” Demon mistresses 
and sacrificial pyres loom up in tenements and on street- 
corners. But the point is not that the dying myths are 
really alive, but that they are only just alive. The book 
is a swan-song, and it begins with an elegy. Satan in West- 
mount is a pretty feeble Satan. The lover (in Song of 
Patience), his throat marked by his demon mistress (who 
uses a needle and thread instead of her teeth), doesn’t really 
need to carry a stake in his pocket. A little patience will 
finally dispose of her and her handiwork. Yet the lover 
thinks of her decay with mixed feeling. He is sad to see 
one of “history’s beacons” dissolve into the sea; but he 


*LET US COMPARE MYTHOLOGIES: Leonard Cohen; Drawings 
by Freda Guttman; McGill Poetry Series; Contact Press, 28 May- 
field Ave., Toronto; pp. 79; $2.00. 
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will also rip the embroidery from his throat with some 
relief: 


And I do not gladly wait the years 

for the ocean to discover and rust your face 

as it has all of history’s beacons 

that have turned their gold and stone to 
water’s onslaught, 

for then your letters too rot with ocean’s logic 

and my fingernails are long enough 

to tear the stitches from my throat. 


Nevertheless, swan-song though it may be, as Let Us Com- 
pare Mythologies draws to a close, visions and prophecies 
fill the air. There is a long Exodus and then, in the last 
poem, the promised land suddenly turns up in everybody’s 
myth at once. 


Well, finally it has happened, 

Imagines someone in another house, 
Staring one more minute out the window 
Before waking up his wife. 


Mr. Cohen knows how to turn a phrase, his poems at 
their best have a clean, uncluttered line, and he writes 
“about something.” Not that he always evades the dangers 
of his own methods and materials. He can fall into the 
contemporary mythologizer’s chief pitfall: that of taking 
the alphabet for the language, of attributing more power 
to his images than the context he provides can justify; 
instead of working for them, he may let them work for 
him. When sun and gold, blood and stone, flower and bird 
are thus tapped for an automatic flow of unearned power, 
they sometimes refuse to cooperate (See Song, or the ending 
of Had We Nothing to Prove, which weakens a fine poem). 
Although at certain moments Love may seem the key to 
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all the mythologies, Mr. Cohen has not given it a convincing 
image or an articulate voice. Perhaps the comparative myth- 
ology of his modern Egypt is not yet adequate for his 
Exodus, much less his Promised Land. Like some other 
Canadian poets, he is engaged in the struggle to turn what 
is given to modern man into a myth that is not just academic 
nostalgia or archetypal primitivism. He is unlikely to give 
up or turn to neo-classicism, and if he ever really writes his 
Exodus it should be a tale worth reading. 
MILTON WILSON. 


Books Reviewed 


CONTINUITY AND CHANGE IN RUSSIAN AND 
SOVIET THOUGHT: edited with an Introduction 
by Ernest J. Simmons; S. J. Reginald Saunders, 
Harvard University Press, 1955; pp. 563; $9.00. 

In the recent past, opponents of the Soviet Union used 
to claim that the latter was but the revival of Tsardom in 
another guise, while its protagonists indignantly asserted 
that the USSR represented a clean break with Russian 
history and traditions. This book attempts to show how 
much continuity can actually be traced; it also demonstrates 
how difficult it is to carry out such an analysis and to 
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indicate the exact means of transmission from the past to 
the present. 

Continuity and Change in Russian and Soviet Thought, 
is composed of a series of papers on a highly specialized 
level, dealing with various aspects of Russian intellectual 
life, with a summary in each field. The difficulties presented 
by the subject and by the very nature of a symposium, have 
made some sections less coherent than others. The divisions 
of the subject matter are not always successful. For instance, 
it seems that Isaiah Berlin’s excellent study of “Herzen and 
Bakunin on Individual Liberty” would have been more 
significant if placed in the section dealing with “Collectivism 
and Individualism,” rather than in the part entitled: “Russia 
and the Community of Nations.” Similarly, Rufus Mathew- 
son’s interesting paper on: “The Hero and Society: The 
Literary Definition,” would have perhaps been more at home 
in the section on Literary Criticism, than in Collectivism 
and Individualism. This criticism must be tempered, how- 
ever, with the full realization of the difficulties involved 
in such a large symposium and a rather amorphous subject. 

The nature of the subject under discussion precludes any 
definitive answer, although it is the reviewer’s impression 
that in some papers more of an effort could have been made 
to discover continuity or change. There are other reasons 
for this besides the fact that specialization in a certain field 
often precludes any synthetical approach. The two main 
difficulties encountered in this analysis seem to have been 
the definition of what is essentially “Russian” and of 
what constitutes the continuation of a certain trend of de- 
velopment. Thus Professor Stilman tells us that censorship 
was initiated by the Catholic church. Tt may be said, 
however, that the idea of censorship and controls can be 
traced to Plato, whose concept of the use of the arts by the 
State is much nearer to the modern Soviet system than the 
mere suppressing function of censorship in nineteenth 
century Russia or in the Catholic church. Although censor- 
ship originated in Western Europe, it may be said that 
Russia offers the longest unbroken tradition in this field, 
beginning with the edicts of Ivan the Terrible threatening 
the death penalty for the reading of foreign books. It is 
interesting to note in this connection, the curious work of 
Kuzma Prutkov, mentioned by Professor Stilman, entitled: 
“Plan for the Establishment of Uniformity and Thought 
in Russia” (1863). Prutkov here suggested that one official 
periodical should be founded with one dominating opinion, 
so that people would know what to think. This suggestion, 
satirical though it may have been, gives a striking descrip- 
tion of the function of Pravda in the Soviet Union to-day. 

Certain basic traits of Russian intellectual history emerge 
from reading the book, at least for this reviewer. The main 
ones could be summarized as the predominance of the con- 
cept of collectivity over the individual, a tradition of authori- 
tarianism and the role of literature in society. It is striking 
that almost all the Russian thinkers mentioned, liberals 
or authoritarians, believed in the conscious use of literature 
and the press in the service of their ideas. The theorist of 
autocracy, Pobedonostsev, believed that the autocrat should 
use the law, the judicial system, censorship, the intellectuals, 
the press and the family unit, as the instruments of his rule. 
Belinskii believed that literary criticism should be a social 
force and that literature should fulfil a social function. 
Chernysheviskii created Rakhmetov, the prototype of the 
fanatical revolutionary; for him, as for Dobroliubov and 
Pisarev, literature only existed as a weapon for the realiz- 
ation of ideas. Rufus W. Mathewson Jr., in his paper on 
“The Hero and Society,” points out the continuity between 
the revolutionary hero of Chernyshevskii and Sholokhov’s 
Communist Davidov in “Virgin Soil Upturned,” the 
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collectivization novel of 1932. This continuity, however, 
must be seen in the right perspective. Professor Stilman 
reminds us that the “realistic” hero never occupied the 
center of the stage in pre-revolutionary Russian literature, 
but was a premature literary experiment. Professor Simmons 
adduces statistics proving the popularity of pre-1917 Russian 
literature and drama in the Soviet Union and we are now 
hearing echoes of the Soviet writers’ struggle for more 
creative freedom. It may seem that these are hopeful in- 
dications. The main obstacle, however, to more artistic 
freedom may not lie so much in the nature of the Soviet 
system as in the leading characteristic of both Russian and 
Soviet literary criticism—the belief that literature must play 
a certain, defined, role in society. The combination of this 
belief with an authoritarian system of government has been 
disastrous for literary freedom in the past and augurs ill 
for the future. 

The other aspects of continuity and change treated in 
this book deal with Economic Thought, Rationality and 
Nonrationality, Authoritarianism and Democracy, Col- 
lectivism and Individualism, and Messianism. There is an 
excellent study of the Messianism of Dostoevsky and 
Danilevsky by Hans Kohn, in which the letter mentions 
Danilevsky’s conception of the Pan-Slav Union geograph- 
ically almost identical with the Soviet sphere of influence 
in Europe after World War II. Professor Barghoorn’s paper 
on “Great Russian Messianism in Postwar Soviet Ideology” 
points out the similarity between the Soviet propaganda 
approach to the peoples of Soviet Asia, and the British 
Imperial concept of “the White Man’s Burden’’. 

While Continuity and Change in Russian and Soviet 
Thought cannot completely answer the question posed in 
its title, it does present a many-sided approach to the 
problem which is enlightening for all who are interested in 
Russian and Soviet studies. Anna M. Cienciala. 


AFFABLE SAVAGES: Francis Huxley; British Book 
Service; pp. 201; $5.00. 

Concerning the Urubu Indians of Northern Brazil, Huxley 
has written an admirable travel book. This work however 
is not just another entertaining account of strange customs 
seen by a surprised and incredulous European. 

Competently trained in social anthropology at Oxford by 
Evans-Pritchard, and equipped with a thorough knowledge 
of the ethnographic literature from the early sixteenth 
century onward, Francis Huxley struck up river by dugout 
canoe in order to find a tribe whose culture and social 
order would be nearest to the extinct Tupinamba Tribe. He 
found the Urubu people who had been pacified by the 
Brazilian Government only within the past twenty-five 
years. 

Ostensibly written as a travel account of the “explorer” 
in exotic places, and it does carry one along in this fashion, 
the author had pertinent questions to ask. Why was warfare 
so important to these groups? Why did the rite of cannibal- 
ism treat the victim in such an honourable and distinguished 
way? For months on end, the victim was lavishly entertained, 
given daughters of the chief as concubines, feasted and 
allowed to wander freely throughout the society until the 
time of his ritual execution. What was the relation of the 
mythical culture hero Mair to the condemned victim? Why 
the two aspects of man’s personality, hantan — the hard 
man, and membck — the soft? And why did a man seclude 
himself ritually at the approaching birth of his child (the 
couvade) ? 

As a travel book it succeeds in sustaining interest almost 
throughout. But more important, as a contribution to anthro- 
pological theory, it succeeds even more so, in presenting 
to the layman answers to many meaningless “savage” 
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customs. The reviewer was particularly impressed by the 
analysis of ritual sacrifice and cannibalism as a possible 
prototype for the decadent priestly cults of the Maya and 
Aztec. To anyone familiar with the difficulty of conducting 
field research and the responsibility of presenting the 
material objectively, the work will appeal as a candid 
description of finds and failures. Nothing is concealed. The 
only question one might ask is why this material has not 
been published in the academic journals. 

A minor criticism of the work is in the emphasis placed 
on the independence and exclusiveness of the small unit of 
society, e.g. two related village settlements of approximately 
one hundred persons. A published genealogical chart in the 
book shows the actual numbers of unrelated persons in the 
community. And this suggests a great deal more cooperation 
with outside groups in the form of marriage by exchange of 
sisters. In addition the author gives the impression that in 
former times there was a considerable amount of warfare and 
casualties. Recent ethnographic literature however implies 
the contrary. Primitive warfare was largely confined to an 
exchange of spears and arrows with few fatalities. 

This is an important book, bringing to the reader of 
travel books an authoritative theoretical perspective. 

R. Wm. Dunning. 


THE EYE OF THE NEEDLE: F. R. Scott; Contact 
Press; pp. 71; $2.00. 

This volume brings together all of F. R. Scott’s best 
satires, dating from 1925 to the present. There are forty- 
five poems in all, of which exactly one third appear for 
the first time in book form. It was a very good idea to make 
such a collection, for I am becoming more and more con- 
vinced that it is as a social satirist that Scott will be 
remembered, but it is a pity that the book had to appear in 
this cheap paper-bound format. What is wrong with our 
regular publishing houses that a poet of Scott’s stature 
must in effect publish his own poetry? Would not the 
Ryerson Press (for whose leadership in publishing Canadian 
poetry we can have nothing but gratitude) be serving the 
cause of our poetry more effectively by publishing fewer 
but better books, such as this, than by issuing the frequently 
mediocre chapbooks? And could not the other commercial 
houses afford to devote some of the profits they make from 
importing bestsellers and peddling textbooks to the publica- 
tion of at least two or three good books of poetry each 
year? 

Failing such action however, we must express our grati- 
tude to the poets’ cooperative venture, Contact Press, that 
has made it possible for us to re-read here in compact form 
such classics of Canadian verse as “The Canadian Authors 
Meet,” “Tourist Time,” and “Saturday Sundae,” and to 
encounter for the first time such potential classics as “The 
Founding of Montreal,” “W.L.M.K.,” and “The Call of 
the Wild.” In these new poems Scott has once again demon- 
strated his deadly accuracy of aim at the soft under-belly 
of our complacency. In “The Founding of Montreal” the 
target is our tendency to glamorize our early history: 


A pistol went bang bang for Christ and France. 
Another Indian died a Christian death. 


The late prime minister, in “W.L.M.K.” becomes the 
epitome of all our caution, hesitancy, and dullness: 


Let us raise up a temple 

To the cult of mediocrity 

Do nothing by halves 

Which can be done by quarters 


And in “The Call of the Wild,” it is our insularity and 
fear of novelty that are impaled on the barb of Scott’s wit: 





Make me over, Mother Nature, 
Take the Knowledge from my eyes, 
Put me back among the pine trees 
Where the simple are the wise. 


Clear away all evil influence 

That can hurt me from the States, 
Keep me pure among the beaver 
With un-Freudian loves and hates, 


Where my Conrads are not Aiken 

And John Bishop’s Peales don’t sound, 
Where the Ransoms are not Crowing 
And the Ezra’s do not Pound. 


Blood-letting may have gone out of fashion as a thera- 
peutic device for the body, but I am sure that the social 
blood-letting which these poems provide is good medicine 
for the Canadian soul. Keep firing, F.R.! 

Desmond Pacey. 


THE RENAISSANCE AND ENGLISH HUMANISM: 
Douglas Bush; University of Toronto Press; pp. 139; 
$3.00. 

This is the fourth printing of the Alexander Lectures of 
1939-40. No other production of that long and distinguished 
series has enjoyed such continuous attention; for, when 
Professor Bush undertook to revise our easy generalizations 
about the Renaissance (1453 and all that), he was sup- 
porting if not actually initiating a whole series of scholarly 
investigations designed to prove the continuity of European 
civilization between the medieval and modern worlds. One 
has only to mention the work of Panofsky and Seznec in 
iconography, of Curtius in literary motifs and genres, and 
the studies in the concept “Renaissance” which have appeared 
in the Journal of the History of Ideas and elsewhere. Bush’s 
thesis is pushed to an extreme he could hardly recognize in 
the first volume of the “Penguin Guides” to English 
literature. 

In contrast to those who, elaborating Burckhardi s famous 
thesis, regard the Renaissance as a triumph of pagan in- 
dividualism, or those inspired by the brilliant and testy 
comments of C. S. Lewis to condemn the sixteenth-century 
humanists as a set of dogmatic grammarians, Professor 
Bush interprets the thought and expression of the Renais- 
sance in terms of the “Christian humanist” ideal, in which 
traditional ethical and religious values are illuminated and 
enriched by classical wisdom and the beauty of antique 
forms. This poised and vet eclectic philosophy of man was 
menaced on one hand by sceptical naturalism and on the 
other by militant biblicism, and was finally split on the 
“double truth” of the new science. Sweetened with nostalgia, 
spiced with polemic, this little book is still the most attractive 
introduction to the “orthodoxy” of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. It is, one must add, no introduction at all 
to Montaigne or Sir Thomas Browne. Millar MacLure. 
FAMOUS DOCTORS: Viola Whitney Pratt; Clark Irwin; 

pp. 160; $2.50. 

This is the first in a forthcoming series of short biogra- 
phies of Canadians who were, or are, outstanding in their 
particular fields. The book appears to be aimed at the 
young teen-ager who will find these portraits concise and 
informative, without being greatly detailed. 

Was there something, one wonders, about the nineteenth 
century that permitted a man to develop a full rich per- 
sonality and life? The warm charm which shines through 
in Mrs. Pratt’s portrait of Sir William Osler is that same 
charm of Lewis Carroll or Charles Kingsley. Could it 
flourish in these sparse twentieth century days? One can’t 
help comparing the letters written to children by Banting 
and Osler. Both men were great doctors; the letters which 
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he wrote to his many small friends, as the following, prove 
Osler to have been an exceptional person, a Beloved Uncle, 
as well: 

“Dear Susan: (he wrote to a little friend while on a trip 


to Egypt) 
My love to the darling Rosalie. The bulrushes have 


gone and so have Moses and the daughter of Pharaoh, 
but they show the place all the same. 


W.O.” 

The portraits of Osler, Banting and Penfield disclose 
some of their childhood background and interests, and their 
development and growth in their own specialized lines. The 
story of diabetes and insulin will hold the young physicist 
enthralled; for the young person who dreams of becoming 
a doctor, the description of Dr. Wilder Penfield’s neuro- 
surgery will be an inspiration and a guide. 

The book may inspire some readers with a greater feeling 
of pride in being Canadian, which it rather emphatically 
tries to do; it may inspire many young readers to enter the 
fields of medicine and the physical sciences, It will un- 
doubtedly inspire this reviewer to dip into Cushing’s Life of 
Osler and even Osler’s own Principles and Practice of 
Medicine. S. Lambert. 


WRY ON THE ROCKS: A Collection of Poems: Steve 
Allen; George J. McLeod; pp. 177; $3.50. 

It would seem a simple matter to give a clear definition 
of light verse; yet, when we attempt it, we are confronted 
with so great a variety of form and subject that an all- 
inclusive phrase eludes us. Humorous narrative, satire, puns, 
wit, parody, whimsy, dialect, word trickery, the sentimental 
lyric—all may come within the category of verse designed 
mainly to amuse. Its essence, however, lies in the degree 
with which its content has been sharply etched—if possible, 
with an element of surprise. 

It seems unlikely that Mr. Allen, the TV ceiebrity, regards 
his poems as anything more than exercises—another form 
of public entertainment in which to indulge his diverse 
talents. His lines reflect a curious blend of literary echoes 
and Madison Ave. sophistication. Like the atmosphere of 
his telecast shows, one gets the impression that he is delib- 
erately scoring at the expense of individuals to please the 
bulk of his audience. In any case, it is difficult to believe 
that his verse sentiments are truly spontaneous, and not 
contrived. He is occasionally given to noble thoughts, but 
rarely in terms other than standard text-book platitudes: 

. . . So love’s a magic force that knows no laws, 
a well without a bottom, a purse that’s never 
empty. Use your own cliché, just so you get the 
point. 

Quite. 

Mr. Allen is probably at his honest best when he makes 
use of personal experience, as in the long section Chicago: 
Adolescence, where he captures the simple but effective 
nostalgia of boyhood. But in an art form which has com- 
manded the talents of such people as Dorothy Parker, 
Samuel Hoffenstein, Alfred Kreymborg, Morris Bishop, the 
prolific Nash, or the early Carolyn Davies, and others—in 
whose work the effortless fusion of matter and technique 
is always surprisingly disclosed—Mr. Allen seems fumbling 
and _ infelicitous. Vernal House. 


A DESIGN FOR DEMOCRACY: Edited by G. R. S. 
Hawkins & R. D. Waller; Clarke Irwin; pp. 222; $3.75. 

It is not often that a government report of a generation 
ago is of sufficient interest to merit re-publication. A deserv- 
ing exception is the Report of the Adult Education Committee 
presented to the British Ministry of Reconstruction in 1919. 
Professor R. D. Waller of the University of Manchester 
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who brings the Report up to date in his excellent intro- 
ductory essay calls it “the most important single contribution 
ever made to the literature of adult education.” 

R. H. Tawney, Albert Mansbridge, Arthur Greenwood, 
A. L. Smith and other distinguished men of the day pre- 
sented Prime Minister Lloyd George with a document, most 
of which is as timely for our post-war generation as it was 
for that of World War I. The goals of a democratic society 
on which the Report rests are valid anywhere. 

The authors of the 1919 Report display an amazing grasp 
of adult education’s function and potentialities. Their re- 
commendations call for educational programs in the armed 
forces, residential colleges, Extra-mural Departments for 
universities, community centres, and training for voluntary 
leadership. Much of this blueprinting has become reality, 
either during the inter-war period or since 1945. 

In good British tradition the Report looked for substantial 
government assistance to adult education and without fear 
of interference. The Report invited and subsequently 
achieved “public support with complete freedom of action.” 
The Local Education Authorities, too, were urged to play 
an increasing role in adult education, particularly in non- 
vocational programmes. 

The emphasis on non-vocational education is evidenced 
throughout the Report. Chairman Smith writes of the need 
for adult education “to counterbalance the growing tyranny 
of machinery.” Teachers for adults are needed who can teach 
with imagination and resourcefulness. While no attempt is 
made to define the requisites of an adult educator, the 
Report’s statement in this regard is noteworthy: 

The essence of the best academic spirit is the 
willingness to face facts, to disregard cherished 
theories when fuller evidence no longer makes them 
tenable, to suspend judgment upon matters upon 
which certainty is unobtainable, to welcome criti- 
cisms and to hear differences of opinion with 
tolerance. 
They did not hold that the natural sciences were to be ex- 
cluded; they stressed their inclusion not so much for 
utilitarian reasons as to give the learner an appreciation of 
the spirit and method of science. Modern languages, the fine 
arts and literature were recommended areas of study. The 
1919 Report reminds us that “the educational standards of a 
nation may perhaps be measured by the plays which it finds 
enjoyable as reasonably as by the more formal test of 
the schools.” Here and in many of the observations the 
document has much in common with the Report of our 
Massey Commission. 

A lively survey of nineteenth century developments in 
education concludes what most readers will judge to be a 
classic work in world literature. Credit for its re-issue goes 
to the Adult Education Associations of Great Britain, the 
United States and Canada, and the Fund for Adult 
Education. John K. Friesen. 


IVAN FRANKO: POEMS AND STORIES: translated by 
John Weir; Toronto, Ukrainska Knyha, 1956; pp. 341. 


The year 1956 has been the centenary of the birth of 
Ivan Franko (1856-1916), second only to Taras Shev- 
chenko among the writers of the Ukrainian nation. There 
has therefore been much tumult of acclaim, both in Europe 
and in North America. The present volume presents Franko 
through the eyes of the Ukrainian Communists in Canada 
and agrees closely with the Party line in the U.S.S.R. The 
translator-editor has been a member of the Central Execu- 
tive Committee of the Party for more than two decades and 
has served it faithfully as a journalist since the 1920's. 

The anthology of selections consists of 36 pages of intro- 
duction, five very brief extracts from Franko’s vast array 
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of poetry, and thirteen prose extracts from his early fiction. 
Pride of place among the poems is given to his famous 
hymn, “The Eternal Revolutionary,’ here named “Spirit 
of Revolt” and printed with an accompaniment by M. 
Lysenko. The longest prose extract, “Borislav is Laughing,” 
deals with the native labour movement among the Borislav 
oil workers. Unfortunately the whole volume is slanted, 
both in selection and in interpretation. 


Thus the extracts are chosen almost entirely from the 
works of Franko’s youth and hence never reveal the fact 
that his mature judgement was anti-Russian, anti-Marxist 
and anti-revolutionary. Mr. Weir does not quote from 
Franko’s national hymn for the Ukraine, where complete 
freedom from Russia and Poland is demanded. Neither 
are we given his greatest poem, Moses (1905), where a 
totally free Ukraine was to be his people’s Promised Land. 
A series of articles published in 1904 bitterly denounced 
socialism as “barbarism and a new despotism, the greatest 
enemy of individual freedom and general progress.” Of this 
Mr. Weir breathes no hint. 


A good example of slanted commentary may be found on 
page 232, where Mr. Weir explains blandly that in 1946 
“the Greek Catholic clergy of Galicia returned to the 
Orthodox faith.” This is represented as a glad reunion of 
spiritual brothers, made possible at last by the removal of 
Western tyranny. One would not realize from the Com- 
munist’s formula that Moscow’s forcible liquidation of the 
Greek Catholic Church in Galicia had involved the im- 
prisonment of the whole hierarchy (seven bishops, includ- 
ing Bishop Budka, well known in Western Canada) and the 
execution or imprisonment of some five hundred priests. 
Neither does it mention the forcible dissolution of the whole 
Ukrainian Autocephalous Orthodox Church in 1930 or the 
Soviet extermination of ninety per cent of the Russian Ortho- 
dox clergy between 1917 and 1937, leaving only a pliable 
remnant as a tool of Communist policy. 


Watson Kirkconnell. 


HOUSING IN GREAT BRITAIN, 1945-1949: Richard A. 
Sabatino; Southern Methodist University Press; pp. 
vii, 88; $3.00 (U.S.A.). 

This slender volume has a journalistic rather than 
scholarly flavor. The author appears to have spent 1949 in 
London and to have talked with a number of officials at the 
Ministry of Works. It is not clear that he brought to his test, 
which he defines in a subtitle as “An Economic Study of the 
British Labour Government’s housing policy with the reasons 
for its failure,” very much economic equipment. “Incentives,” 
he informs us, “are of two types, monetary and non-monetary. 
In the past, reliance was put in a negative system of mone- 
tary incentives, i.e., the fear of poverty and unemployment. 
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The Labour government gave up these weapons as being 
cruel and inhuman.” 

The author concludes that the Labour party failed to 
devise a policy capable of reducing building costs, and that 
its plans were “utopian” from the start. It would be interest- 
ing to learn how he accounts for the Conservative’s success in 
building over 300,000 houses a year (compared to 200,000 
a year during the Labor regime) in a period of even higher 
costs. R. M. M. 


THE EMPIRE OF THE ST. LAWRENCE: Donald 
Creighton; Macmillan; pp. vi, 441, maps; $7.50. 

This book is a new edition of a deservedly famous work 
originally published in 1937 under the title of The Com- 
mercial Empire of the St. Lawrence. No changes have been 
made from the original édition beyond the insertion of a 
short preface and the omission of one word from the title. 
Professor Creighton explains that he regards the work as 
an interpretative essay, and that in his opinion such essays 
are more likely to be injured than benefited by revisions 
and additions. Consequently, what we are offered is essen- 
tially a reissue of an out-of-print book. 

The author’s reluctance to make major changes is under- 
standable, and certainly the reputation of his original 
production is by now so well established that emendation 
might well appear an attempt to gild the lily. Nevertheless, 
one cannot but wonder ‘whether the verbal change in the 
title implies a recognition that certain economic elements 
in the story of the “empire of the St. Lawrence” receive 
less than completely adequate treatment in the text. Pro- 
fessor Creighton is, after all, dealing with a particular type 
of economic structure, and questions may legitimately be 
raised about, for instafice, the credit arrangements character- 
istic of this structure, the price spreads between the trans- 
shipment center and its hinterland, and the adequacy of 
mercantile credit as a Source of development capital in an 
agrarian economy. To mention problems of this sort is not to 
imply criticism of Professor Creighton’s book, but rather 
to suggest that, like all major contributions to learning, it 
raises new questions while answering old ones. We can but 
hope that those who follow in Professor Creighton’s footsteps 
will emulate him not only in the carefulness of his research 
but also in the elegance and virtuosity of his style. 

Hugh G. J. Aitken. 


MEN IN ARMS; A HISTORY OF WARFARE AND 
ITS INTERRELATIONSHIPS WITH WESTERN 
SOCIETY: Richard A. Preston, Sydney F. Wise and 
Herman O. Werner; Burns & MacEachern; pp. xvi, 
376; $7.50. 

This admirable book is a minor example of international 
cooperation, for it is the work of two Canadians (one at the 
Royal Military College, one at Queen’s) and an American, 
from the Naval Academy at Annapolis. It sets out to give 
an account of warfare in western society from classical times 
to the day of the hydrogen bomb, and on the whole it 
succeeds extraordinarily well. It suffers, it is true, from the 
inevitable disabilities of a brief survey covering a period of 
thousands of years. It is too close to being a textbook to be 
very philosophical, and too short to be thorough; but it 
is lucid, scholarly and sophisticated. The authors have 
boiled a great deal of knowledge down into a small compass. 
The layman seeking light upon the background of today’s 
appalling military problems could hardly have a better 
introduction. 

The book is completely undocumented, but it contains 
a comprehensive and valuable bibliography. Considering its 
scope, there are few errors. (Curiously enough, some of 
those the reviewer noticed relate to Canada; the authors 
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THE CONFUSED ATTACK ON MONETARY POLICY 
(Continued from front page) 

How can the monetary authorities expect sympathetic co- 

operation from people who are treated like petulant children 

rather than responsible adults? 

Mr. Harris, too, has been repeatedly guilty of insulting 
the public’s intelligence by pretending that the Bank of 
Canada does not influence interest rates. He has recently 
abandoned this absurd position, but not before he had made 
frequent and conspicuous contributions to public confusion. 





are shaky on some military aspects of the French régime, 
and they seem to think the Defence Research Board existed 
during the Second World War.) In addition to telling the 
story of the development of armament and tactics, and 
relating these pretty successfully to social and economic 
development, Men in Arms deals with the course of military 
thought and summarizes the contributions and influences of 
successive writers such as Machiavelli, Clausewitz, Jomini 
and Mahan. 

It is a pity that a book which is so sound in its most 
essential features should be weak in the less important ones. 
The maps, illustrations and proof-reading all leave some- 
thing to be desired, and in these respects a thorough re- 
working is desirable in a second edition. 

C. P. Stacey. 
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